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| MATERIALS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
TWO INVASIONS OF FRANCE, 


 By-COLONEL SINCLAIR. + 


W. 


THE SECRET CAUSES THAT PRODUCED, AND TRE CON= 


CEALED CHAIN THAT CONNECTED THE | 
TWO UNFORTUNATE EXPEDITIONS 
oF 


| 8 * 1792, and of Quiberon m 1795, = | 


ARE HERE LAID OPEN, 


PREFACE. 


* E following * Treatise is intended 

to develope a part only of the hitherto 
concealed causes of the astonishing and dis- 
astrous retreat in Champaigne ; and 1 mean 
to conſine myself to the investigation of that 
part of those causes which depend upon the 8 
| villainy and wrong views of some interested 
individuals. But the Essays upon the Qui. 
beron E. rpedition will be found more amply to 
detail the WR of that Tragedy. 


J do not intend at present to examine mi- 
nutely into the underhand plans and ma- 
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neuvres of the Combined Powers; jor several 


redsons I shall reserve that till a future day, 


when it will be given in a work now in hand. 


Having served with the allies and royalists 


myself, and convinced that kingly govern- 


ment is the best form yet received, J do not 


 wish even to have the appearance of attacking t, 


at a time when it has far too many enemies. 


I am likewise persuaded that to do this, 


would be attended with no advantage to the . 


cause which JI once supported with my person, 


and at the expence of that fortune I could 
command. I 


1 therefore attach myself to the discussion of 


the conduct of men, who by deceiving princes, 


have ruined them, and who, hy betraying the 


trust of kings, have given them an opportunity 


of deserting the cause which they at firs! 
seemed to por. | 


_— 
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To the extravagant * the intrigues, 
and the avarice of two individuals, 'the one 
already famous, { though in a wrong way} and 
the other obscure, T1 trace the emigration of 
the French noblesse—and likewtse, the failure 
of their attempt to regain their country, and 


rev 711 their native land. 


77 i be true, that the gard-meuble of 
France was robbed, and the Jewels pillaged ; | 
| that the King and his family, and numbers of 
the nobility Suffered on a Scaffold, to please a 
Set of obscure upstarts—that Legendre, the 
butcher, might live in the palace of a king, 
aud Madam Talien wear the jewels of a queen 
it is no less true, that the French emigrants 


were enticed to leave their homes, never again 1 


fear to return, and become with their PRINCES 
| objects of pity, in order that M. DE Ca- 
LONNE AND ST. Morys might have splendid 
levees at Coblentz in 17921 The following 
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pages are meant as a beacon. to princes and to 


people to beware of trusting to ambitious and 


designing men; if they answer that purpose 1 
Shall be ful rewarded for my trouble. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Eſſays and Letters, now reprinted, 


appeared laſt year in TE SUNDAY 


Review, and were written by Colonel Sin- 


clair, with an intention to diſcover to 
England, and to all Europe, the intrigues 
of thoſe dangerous men to whom the preſent 
deſperate ſituation of affairs 18 E 


: owing. 


Monſ. de Calonne, the primum mobile of 


the intrigues and of the intriguers, is a man 


of no ordinary abilities. Extravagant, and 
without arrangement in money affairs, guid- 
ed alſo by an exorbitant ambition, he, in 
the courſe of a very few years that he was at 
the helm of the French finances, brought 
that nation to the verge of bankrupldy'®: 


- This conduct in office, by debaſing the cur- 


* When Calonne left the Comptroll General, the in- 
tereſt of the public funds, particularly life-rents, were in 


arrear—every other department the ſame: The Notables _ 
were aſſembled to rectify this, but not being empowered 


to act, they adviſed aſſembling the States General. The 
States General ſoon declared tſelf a National Aſſembly, 


and overturned the throne. 


rent 
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rent coin of that kingdom, by ſhutting up 


the bank of Paris, granting contracts and 
monopolies to worthleſs men, in order to 
ſupply his own extravagance *; but above 
all, his unprincipled application of the public 


Wealth, reduced the nation to deſpair, and 


his virtuous ſovereign to a ſtate of abſo- 


Jute inſolvency and mendicity. The vir- 
tues of that ſovereign have fince gained a 
luſtre from adverſity that no proſperity 
could ever have produced, and amongſt his 


virtues, patience and mercy held the firſt 
place. Yet ſuch was his indignation at the 
conduct of Calonne, that with his own hand 
he tore from the ſhoulders of the diſgraced : 
miniſter, the inſignia of the order of the 
Holy Ghoſt, wath which he had been deco- 


rated. 


The general voice of the nation was ſo | 
violent againſt Calonne, that he was obliged 


* There are many entertaining anecdotes of this miniſ- 


ter, and amongſt others, his preſenting Madame le Brun (the 
painter's wife) on Chriſtmas-day, with a Cornet de Bon 


Bons, (box of ſweetmeats) in which each ſweetmeat was 
lapped up in a bank-note of a thouſand livres!!! 


(Aal. 138. 4d. ſterling) Could any Comptroller of national 


finance manage the treaſury more gallantly ? 


« 
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to ſeek an in, in this country, where he 
arrived in the ſummer of 1787. 


Retired from an active life and an im- 
portant office, the ex-miniſter ſighed for 
importance ſtill, and the preſs groaned under 

his heavy works on finance, directed againſt 
M. Necker, another ſtate quack, with equal 
ambition, and as little modeſty, but who 
_ loved order, underſtood and. practiſed ar- 


rangement and economy. 


The ins of the States Gen 
1789, occaſioned by the dilapidation in the 


finances, which begun under Calonne, was 


no ſooner determined on than he left 


his retreat in England to canvaſs for a ſeat 
in that aſſembly; but ſo univerſally was he 
deteſted and feared, that he was obliged to 
return precipitately, not without conſider- 
able riſque, and without having got further 
than into Normandy. 


Foiled in his ambitious project, as one of 


the regenerators of France, Calonne imme- 


diately ſet about intriguing, to get into the 


good 
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good graces. of the Count d' Artois, Who 
emigrated when the French revolution be- 
gan. From that fatal moment, which will 


ever be memorable in the hiſtory of man- 


kind, a ſyſtem of intrigue began with the 
different courts of Europe; but it was not 


till Monſieur (Comte de Provence) the pre- 


ſent king of France, had emigrated, that 


Calonne began to expand his ambitious 
wings with hopes of ſucceſs. 


The ibaty of Pilnitz, and the previous 


and ſubſequent arrangements, were all oc- 
caſioned oy what we are going ien to 


relate *. 


|Calonhe ſaw that the nobles and proprie- 


tors in France were ready to embrace any 


party that would give them protection. He 


ſaw, on the other hand, that foreign princes 
were alarmed at the rapid ſtrides made by 
the Rights of Man, under the banners of 


The Coalition of Powers begun like a game of Crafs 


Pur ioſes, but ended very differently. The French were 
driven * fear to deſpair. Hence Robeſpierre and Marat 
ruled. The Coaleſced Powers have all, collectively and 


12 woe to rue their fatal credulity. 
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Liber ty and Equality. What "Wi did he 
do?—To the French nobility and gentry he 
faid—* Emigrate, and you will be protected 
„by all the powers of Europe; and to 
the powers of Europe he ſaid, —“ Enter 
„France with your armies, and you will 
be joined by the greateſt es of the 
1 N rench people.“ 


" Iewould regains the pen of Homer to de- 
ſcribe how the poor deluded French gentle- 
men crowded to Coblentz, from all quarters, 
breathing, panting, and killing their horſes, 
10 arrive in time to enter France vittoriouſly. 


Never did the wily ſerpent faſcinate its 
prey, and charm innocent animals within 
its ſlimy. graſp with greater ſucceſs, than 


did this ambitious and intriguing courtier,. 
at Coblentz !!! Thoſe who emigrated firſt 


ſerved as decoy-ducks for ſuch as remained 
at home; and infamy was pronounced againſt 
all who would not obey the call. 


be truth of this is well eſtabliſhed; it 
1s known to thouſands, and would have been 
C ſtill 
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ſtill known to thouſands more, had not the 


high - prieſt who led theſe unhappy men on 


their painful pilgrimage, offered them up 


ſince @ ſacrifice, to ſatisfy his diabolical in- 
juſtice, on the peninſula of Quiberon * . 


To the complicated intrigues of that mo- 


ment, are to be attributed the complicated 
miſeries of the period that has ſince elapſed, 


of which the following is a ſhort outline. 


To facilitate his operations, Calonne drew 
around him thoſe underlings who had done 
his dirty work when he was in the zenith of 


his glory at Paris. A Monſ. de St. Morys, a 


diſgraced advocate of Paris, but an excellent 
engraver, and his brother, the Chevalier De 
Moligny, a ſubaltern officer of the police, 


much diſtinguiſhed for his ingenuity in copy- 
ing different hand writing, were eſtabliſhed at 


* Although the ſcene varied as well as the means, yet no 
two events in hiſtory are more evidently connected and 
more evidently contrived by the fame men, than the Inva- 
ſion of France in 1792, and the Invaſion in 1795. In the 


| firſt inſtance the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia were 


the dupes, in the laſt the Britiſh Miniſters. —In both, the 
ſpring that gave the motion was the ſame. 


the 
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the head of a manufactory of falſe aſſignats, 
at Neuwied. With thoſe it was propoſed to 
pay the expences of the army, when it ſhould 
arrive in France; but as the plans of the 
emigrants were always 6ruzted abroad, this 


tine project was one very good reaſon for 


the French peaſantry, and the nation at 


large, to reſiſt their army when it did enter. 


The Emperor and the King of Pruſſia 


were made to believe by Calonne, that the 
fortreſſes of France would open their gates 


to the royal army, as it was termed ; but 
had France been fo inclined, the very pre- 
{ſence of Calonne would have prevented 
them; for in the eyes of Frenchmen, the 
Baſtile did not repreſent deſpotiſm more 


completely than Calonne did the diſſipation 
and corruption of the court. A portable 


* The Emigrants from the beginning could only ex- 
pect ſucceſs from ſecrecy; yet ſuch has been their impru- 
dence, that every plan has been boaſted of as ſoon as 


formed, and therefore not one has ſucceeded. But when 


we examine the deſcription of people to whom every de- 
partment has been entruſted under De Calonne, no im- 


prudence or perfidy whatever can be wondered at. The 
Republicans have acted much more wiſely. 


baſtile, 
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baſtile, with its inverted cones and trap 
doors of oblivion, would not have been more 
obnoxious to the nation, had the princes 
carried it with them in their army. Add 
to this the threats held out to the ruling 
people in Paris, as 1 as to the inha- 
bitants in general, it is no wonder that 
ſuch a peſtilential 1 was vigorouſly re- 


ſiſted. 


Before the army marched from Coblentz, 
the inſpector, Gen. Schoenfeldt, belonging 
to it, who was ſent by the King of Pruſſia, 
was aſtoniſhed at, and awed of, the ex- 
travagant dilapidations in the finances under 
Calonne's care. A miſtruſt was already be- 
gotten, and when, inſtead of finding friends 
to embrace, they found brave and Send ; 
enemies to encounter ; the diſguſt and miſ- 
truſt turned to indignation. 


Foreign armies entering France in Auguſt 
and September, with the active and ener- 
| getic Dumourier in front, and enemies riſing 
in a anni to poſe them ; deceived by the 

miniſter 
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miniſter of thoſe whoſe cauſe they were 
fighting, is it wonderful that the prudence 
of the Duke of Brunſwick kept the Emi- 
grant army out of action, and ſo many days 
march in the rear, and afterwards ſounded 


a retreat? No, certainly; but to ſhew that 
the guilty man was known, and marked, 


orders were immediately given, before they 
entered France, for the contriver of the 
miſchief to quit the army, and the councils 
of his royal maſters, whoſe cauſe he had 
ruined, by 1 every PRrtYs 


Such was the commencement of the 
miſerable hiſtory of the preſent misfortunes 


of Europe, yet ſtill the arch incendiary en- 


Joys the fire which he has kindled. Calonne 


immediately took his flight to England, 


bringing with him 116 plans for falſe afſignats, 
invaſions, and his St. Maurice and Moligny. 
Engines ſufficient to be the inſtruments of 
Divine vengeance in any country, conſe- 
quently they have coſt us dear in honour, in 
blood, and in treaſure. The now, the 


WHEN and WHERE, are the ſubject of thoſe 
letters to which the author was the more 


imme- 


aww 
immediately led, by ſeeing that Calonne 
began writing againſt his ancient maſters, 
the king's brothers“; for whom and by 
whom he gave it out, that he had been 
ruined in his fortune, in that inſulting 
all Europe, and injuring the intereſts of 
men whom he ought to have revered and 
reſpected 7. But Calonne is too deep in 
the ſecrets of thoſe whom he has duped, to 


*The Courier de ' Europe is conducted by the Abbe 
de Calonne. Thoſe who with to judge of cons1s- 
TENCY of principle, and ATTACHMENT to the French 


Princes, may conſult that PERIODICAL LIBEL, and De 


Calonne's publication called, Le Tableau de l'Europe. 


'+ It is a fact, eaſy to be proved by their miniſter now 
in London, that neither the king nor his brother owe De 
Calonne one thilling ; but, on the contrary, the balance is 
greatly againſt him. Their accounts have been correctly 


ſtated by a council appointed for that purpoſe ; therefore, 
the policy of De Calonne, in attributing his ſuppoſed ruin 


to his royal maſters, is eaſily to be ſeen through. 


Finding himſelf diſcarded by the princes, and held in 


the utmoſt execration by the reſpectable body of emi- 


grants, a few of his own underlings and party excepted, 
he craftily excites pity on account of ſuppoſed ſacrifices 
he had made for the cauſe ; but thoſe who have read his 


anecdotes, or are acquainted with his extravagance and 


profligacy, well know that no fortune whatever was 
equal to it. | | 


be 
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be defortol by them, and therefore * bas 
their protection, and will keep it; and were 
every action ten times blacker than it is, 


his authority would not inſenſibly be di- 
miniſhed. 


But whether De Calonne, or thoſe who 
are his protectors, are moſt reprehenſible for 
the evils which Europe endures, I leave to 
the opinion of others ; but certain it is, that 
had ruin and deſtruction been the grand 
object, ſucceſs could not have been better 

ſecured than by adopting his pernicious prin- 
cCiples principles repugnant to reaſon and 
virtue, and diſgraceful to mankind ; his in- 
trigues and dangerous example have united 
both royaliſts out of France, and republicans. 
in it, againſt us. Invaſion of territory, hor- 
rors of civil war, and the fabrication of 

falſe money, are combined againſt us. The 
latter calamity, againſt which the unwary 
is not armed, we begin to feel. We can 
bring all theſe home to De Calonne, and his 
Stellites who ſpare nothing to effect What 


they with to accompliſh. 


[ X\ 
To write this to Miniſters would, perhaps, 


be uſeleſs ; but to the Public at large it . 5 
napy, it ſoon muſt be of importance. . 


EXTRACTS. 


EXTRACTS. 


From a Narrative which apfreared in the French Ga- 
ZETTE, QUoTIDIENNE, the ORACLE, and the 
SUNDAY REVIE W, are here inſerted, the better to | 
elucidate De Calonne's character and conduct, and 
to ſhew that the Author of the following Narratfve 

is not a firejudiced calumniator, but a compiler of 
facts, nen with, and analogous to this Work. 


TY Proven we firſt admit the influence which 
M. De Calonne had on the de/tinies of 
Fee and which he wanted to extend to the 
fate of all Europe; though we acknowledge 5 
that his great genius, the brilliancy of his ſtyle, 
the facility with which he vrites, and his ex- 
tenſive knowledge, prove him an able man, we 
muſt on the other hand confeſs, that the ver- 
ſatility of his principles and his charadter, leſſen 
very much the eſteem he ought to have gained 
through ſuch conſpicuous qualifications. 


« M. De Calonne being appointed by the 
late Louis XVI. to adminiſter the Finances, not 
only avowed himſelf, during the time of his 
adminiſtration, the public admirer and fanegyrift 


of the con innen 0 the kingdom. not only re- 
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jected the ſlighteſt doubt that could be enter- 


tained reſpe&ing the reality of it—but even 
founded the claims he made, in the Afembly 
of the Notables, in favour of the Exchequer, on 


that ſame confſtiturion ; which claims were rejected 


| for that reaſon. 


© M. De Calonne having been afterwards 


; "Was ks and {tripped of the Cordon du St. 


Ejfirit, or Blue Ribbon, which all the other 


diſgraced- miniſters were allowed. to keep, he 
' fled to England, to avoid an impeachment he 


dreaded, for having ſquandered, during his mini- 
ftry, conſiderable ſums of money, without the 
King's approbation or knowledge. 


« At this Boch he learned that the States- 
General of France were to be convoked, and 


that a ſure means of his being choſen a member 


was to 18 els 3 ferincifales. 


k 


He then publiſhed a Letter, addreſſed to 
Louis XVI. in which he ſet forth, that France 
had no conflitution. 


« The Revolution having taken place, M. De 


Calonne, before he repaired to the court of 
Turin, from which place he expected to ſtir up 
all the Powers of Europe, publiſhed his work on 
* P and Future State of France; and in 


this 
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this work he comes back to his former pro- 
feſſion of faith, reſpecting the exiſtence and 
the excellency of the Political Conſtitution of 
France. 


« Diſappointed in all his expectations, without 
the leaſt influence at thoſe courts, he thought 
he would be able to move at will, and his 
becoming null in the political world he once 
more changed his language and opinion; wrote 


a book again, purpoſely to prove that France had 


no conſtitution; and exclaimed bitterly againſt 
ali thoſe who believed the contrary. So that 
France has a conſtitution when M. De Calonne 
is in favour, and has none when he is in diſ- 
grace. Fa | | « 


This ſimple fact, which admits of no doubt, 
it being authenticated by diverſe writings*that 
are in the hands of every body, ſufficiently 
prove 7he degree of belief that ought to be annexed 
4% M. De Calonne, and in his laſt Book; en- 
| titled—* Tableau de L. Euroje ; a work written 
in a fit of ill- humour, totally deſtitute of ſolid 
reaſoning and decorum, in a ſtyle loaded with 
ridiculous antitheſes; in which, inſtead of the 
gravity that ſhould charatterize a former miniſter, 
one only finds the levity, and gaiety, and even 
the buffoonery of thoſe ſcribblers who take 
Voltaire for their model. . 
e Another 
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Auller fro "om the OracLE, July 1 
| * TO M. DE CALONNE. 
Since my laſt, perceiving that there arenum- 
bers of your own countrymen, who have ſet to 
= work upon your private character and paſt life, 
I ſhall leave the department which they have 


taken entirely to their care, and ſhall only ex- 
amine 18 revolutionary conduct. 


In England, it is true, you are at liberty to 
write againſt the French Monarchy if you will. 
You are at liberty to write againſt Louis XVIII. 
. if you think proper to do ſo; and may even ſet 
| | Auup for the general critic, the reprover, and the 
| ſelf-created miniſter of all Europe. If you have 
not ſomething within that will prevent you, 1 

know of nothing external that can. 
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Von give, indeed, a very bad ſpecimen of the 

ancient court of France, when you ſhew that 

| even now, at the age of ſeventy, having pro- 
| voked a very ſerious conteſt by your own writ- 
ings, you cannot reply to your adverſaries but 
by ſcurrilous and low attempts at wit, which fin 
| as much againſt taſte and genius as they do 
= againſt decorum and propriety. 


e — ocgg 


V ou are accuſed, Sir, of attacking the princi- 
ples of him whom you call your maſter. You 
: — dare 
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are accuſed of endeavouring to ſhew that he has 


no right to be King of France, and that he does 


not deſerve to become a king!! Yes, Sir, you 
have ſaid, that there was no ancient conſtitution 


in France, and therefore Madame Royale, and 
not Monſieur Count de Provence, ought to 
reign. Vou have again ſaid, that the declara- 
tion of Monſieur was founded upon wrong prin- 


ciples. If ſo, he neither has an hereditary nor a 


meritorious title. 

—" This, Sir, you are accuſed of having ſaid, and 
yet you anſwer by a ſpecies of light jargon that 
would ſcarcely have been excuſable had the 


quarrel originated in the lobby of the Opera 


Houſe about a courtezan. 


. « Is it poſſible, Sir, that the world has been ſo 


far deceived, as to ſuppoſe you to be a man of 


TASTE, of DISCERNMENT, or of jJuDGMENT? You 
who miſtake ribaldry for wit, injurious language 


for argument, and abuſe laviſhed on your maſter, 
In the face of all Europe, for real ſervice. 


During the conteſt between Britain and Ame 


rica, there was a man who played a very ſingular 


part. You muſt have heard of that man— Silas 


Deane eſpouſed the cauſe of his countrymen in 


America, at firſt with great energy and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, 
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tereſtedneſs, and by ſome unaccountable bezar- 
rerrie, he abandoned their cauſe juſt before their 
ultimate ſucceſs. The talents and diſintereſted- 
neſs of the patriot were all ſoiled under the 
ignominy of the 7urn-coat; and the maſter of 
thouſands, which he had laviſhed to ſave and to 
ſerve his country, periſhed in London in 1 indi- | 
gence, « 18 and deffuſed. 


e Such, Sir, is, and indeed ought to be the fate 
of men, who, after having embarked with a party 
in political diſcords, abandon their friends. I 
do not ſpeak of the party ſquabbles that are for 
honours or for places; ſuch ſquabbles 1 con- 
ſider as the play of children, but I ſpeak of thoſe 
where the lives and fortunes of thouſands of 
innocents are at ſtake; and there I do not 
think that there is any puniſhment ſufficiently 
ſevere for thoſe who, guided by their private iu- 
zerefts, change ſides as they ſee convenient, at the 
riſque and peril of their country. 


« You will, perhaps, ſay, Sir, that you did not ; 
change nor intend to change; I ſhould be glad 
to think fo, but I cannot. Are you or Louis 
XVIII. to be the maſter and the leader, that 
after he has ſpoken, you dare to contraditt him? 
Or if you were ſtill his adherent. would you 


hear with levity and careleſſneſs, the heavy 
| charge 


1 
charge brought againſt you of having abandoned 
him. No, Sir, you would lng and not _ 


at the accuſation. 


„Again, Sir, if you neither changed, nor 
meant to change, how comes it that you have 
written in ſo unintelligible a language, that 
every one has miſtaken your meaning? Surely 
your own countrymen, though they are Emi- 
grants, ſtil] underſtand French; and if they 
do- and if we do, who have gone to France 
to learn it, before indeed it had acquired all 
the improvements which the revolutionary he- 
roes have invented; you are no longer actu- 
ated by that ſpirit which you aſſumed, and 
which aſſembled the legions of the Princes 
at Coblentz, when you were the chief corner- 
ſtone of that baſeleſs edifice. | 

« Ambitions men reſemble each other .in the lead- 
mg hoints— La Fayette would never have headed 
the Revolution, if he could have riſen to 
power in the ancient order of things. La 
Fayette ordered his maſter to be ſtopt at 
Varennes, and led in ignominy to Paris.— 
La Fayette was his gaoler till the time came 


for him to deliver over his keys to his ſuc= 


ceſſor in office, Santerre; and then La Fay- 
ette, who could no longer rule, conſpired. 
EE. He 
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He would then have perſuaded his injured 
| maſter to return to Varennes, to quit the 
kingdom; but though his unfortunate maſter 
did not fee into futurity, he remembered what 
was paſt, and indignantly refuſed to run away a 
ſecond time with the connivance of a faithleſs 


friend. 


« No longer his keeper, La Fayette, wiſhed 
the king to eſcape.—No longer an adviſer, 
you became an adverſary, and ſhew the world 
at large, that world which pays with its &/o0d 
and zreaſure for the ambition of ſuck men as you, 
that when a leader of parties, to rule was your 


only end; and the means, whatever was found 


moſt ready and moſt convenient. 


« There is only one good that can reſult from 
the political lectures with which you now favour 
Europe; and that all good men join in wiſhing 
for moſt ardently—That Louis XVIII. whether 
he remains an expatriated king, with no other 
inheritance but his courage, his patience, and 
his virtue, or aſcends the throne of his anceſ- | 
tors, will never liſten to the councils of a Ca- 
lonne, nor allow him either by his preſence to 

embitter his adverſity nor degrade his throne.” 
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PRELIMINARY _ 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1972; 
AND DESCRIPTION OF 


: DE CALONNE AND ST Mohrs. 


FTER 8 8 diſerace and baniſtment from 

France, he found all thoſe intrigues fail which 
he had alternately played off upon the Royal and 
Revolutionary Parties, and ſaw no probability of 
his being again received in that country, either 
under the ſhape of an Ariſtocrat or a Democrat. 
He found alſo, that the different powers which he 
attempted to ſtir up to miſchief viewed all his 
intrigues with contempt, as the efforts of a deſ- 
perate man, actuated by revenge and deſpair ; and 
whoſe principles changed according to times and b 


circumſtances. 


At this epoch Monſieur Dx Career is pub- 
licly accuſed of having ſet his fertile genius to 


work, and employed his great reſources. (which 


he afterwards pretended were ſacrificed for the cauſe 


w the French Princes} to hurry on the Revolution 
E , which 
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which ſoon after burſt out; very juſtly calcu- 


lating that ſome of the diſtracted parties would 
' conſider him as an acquiſition, and that he would 


then figure in the general commotion. 


The early emigration of the Count D'ArrTors, 
the Conps family, the Marechal Duke of BROG- 
110, and the higher order of the Court Party, 


was a propitious event for CALoONNE, as it 


threw many of his former enemies into his own 
ſtate of exile, which would ſoon procure him 


an opportunity to diſplay his ſuperior talents, 
and to become the chief engine in their future 
operations. | 


His firſt eſſay amongſt the exiles, was planning 


the Counter Revolution, which, under his w:i/e and 


 frrudent Government, was as en to be 


executed. 


The Electors of Cologne nnd Treves | on 
nearly related to the Court of France, and that 
country being the moſt contiguous, CALONNE 


propoſed the general rendezyous to be made at 


Coblentz, and there aſſumed the functions of 
Miniſter to the King of France, declared the 


Court held at Coblentz to be the only legitimate 
Court of Louis XVI. and the orders of the 


council, he there appointed, were thoſe which 


alone 
" 


their n the death 57 their * 
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alone were to be reſpected. He ſent his minions 


into France, to raiſe a panic amongſt the nobility 

that remained in the country; ſtating, that all 
thoſe Nobleſſe who did not repair with their 
followers to the royal ſtandard at Coblentz, wauld 
be diſgraced, and canſdennd as date to the. 


Crown, 


This manœuvre produced an effect ſingular to 
relate, and can only be compared to the holy 
cruſaders, for its diverſity of warriors, For a 
conſiderable time the principal people of France, 


with their followers, flocked to Germany, ſtriving 


who ſhould arrive firſt, and trembling leſt the 
Contre Revolution ſhould be begun and finijhed with- 
out them“. | wo, 


* The dread of diſhonour, confiſcation, and general attainder, 
made ſo powerful an impreſſion, that the roads every where 


were lined with old and young of both ſexes: the panic was ſo 
well kept up, even in their way through the Netherlands and 


Germany, that they dreaded arriving too late, and many from 
deſpair actually deſtroyed themſelves. At Aix la Chapelle two 
noblemen blew out their brains, and three drowned themſelves 


in the Rhine. Several who could not find means to quit France 


did the ſame: it was only when they got to Coblentz, that they 
found the rumours of an army aroſe from that place were 
exaggerated, though being the general rendezvous, it was a 
continued crowd and confuſion. It was afterwards with theſe 
very people, ſo artfully decoyed from home, that one of the 
fineſt cavalcades ever ſeen before in Europe, was formed, 
and that at their own expence. 

This laid the foundation of their own ruin tlie dęſtructiem of | 


The 
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The chief of Dx Caronnt's emiſſaries in 


| France, to bring about theſe events, was one St. 


Moxzrs, a relation, a diſgraced Advocate of Paris— 

who had haunted him during his former admini- 
ſtration. St. Mons, though an obſcure cha- 
racter in the great world, was an arch and crafty 


minion, capable of every execrable action for the 


ſake of gain; he was as dexterous in puſhing the 
horrible plans of his affociate, as he was cruel 


and ſanguinary in executing his own; he was a 
paillager of every public or private charge with 


which he was ever intruſted. St. Monxxs having 
ſucceeded in all his miſſions for DE CALONNE, 


in France, rejoined that virtuous Miniſter at Cob- 
lentz, and became his coadjutor under the deno- 
mination of Comptroller of Finance. St. Moxys 
had under him a minion, his own brother, called 


le Chevalier de MoL1cxy, a mean man and obe- 


dient tool, and a ſubaltern in the Police Guards, 


who alſo came to Coblentz. With equal abhor- 

rence and aſtoniſhment did every independant 
Royaliſt view the political and military arrange- 
ments carried on under theſe two uſurpers, who 
alſo filled every ſubordinate department by their 
own ſatellites. Indeed it might naturally appear 


ſtrange, how a man ſhould be truſted, whoſe bad 


conduct and dilafudations in France, had ſo very 
recently excited the curioſity of all Europe, and 
'the hatred of the French nation, even whilſt 

1 the 
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| the remembrance was ſtill freſh of the very 


exemplary manner in which the King had dif- 


graced him (with his own Hand, previous to his 
baniſhment. This excited the greater aſtoniſh- 
ment, that Monſieur LR BARON DE BxeTTEUL 


(che real miniſter to the King) and many other 


ſtateſmen of great judgment and approved in- 


tegrity, ſtood by, bluſhing at the farce which 
was to precede the tragedy they predicted, in- 
evitably to plunge monarchy farther into the 
labyrinth than ever, and to deſtroy the only 


means by which it was to be reſtored ; but few 


were acquainted with the inviſible chain by 
which the deluded Princes were held. 


It was here, and from this epoch, the unfor- 


tunate ſituation of the Princes has been moſt 
ſenſibly felt. The artifices of theſe two in- 
triguers found means to embarraſs the Princes, 
and lay them under pecuniary obligations, ſo as 


to preclude every intervention againſt them. Dx 
CALONNE, in the firſt inſtance, certainly made 
them real advantages in ſpecie ; but St. Moxys 
ſet about an early fabrication of falſe Aſſignats, 


under the ſpecious pretext of defraying the 


exhence of raiſing an army, with which CALonNE 
went on, adyancing ſums to the Princes, pre- 
tending it was the reſult of his own credit and 


his wife's fortune, and thereby augment their debts 


and 


1 


and obligations to himſelf. The many e pur- 
poſes to which St. Moxys alſo applied the falſe 
aſſignats for his own uſe, has brought upon the 
Princes more obloquy upon the continent, than 
all their other misfortunes, and which eyery 
where continues to purſue and nnn 


Although it t has been admitted that De Calonne 
made ſome real advances for the ſuppoſed uſe of 
the French Princes, yet, it is well underſtood, that 
the great bulk of his ſacrifices had been previouſſy 

4 applied to hurry on the ruhture in France, and to 
Fi excite the general emigration, as that event alone 
| | could ever recal him from exile. Beſides it is no- 
torious that the revenues of the ſtate could 
ſcarcely ſupport the extravagant libertine, and 
1 ſcandalous ſtyle which Calonne regularly ſupport- 
1 . ed during his adminiſtration, which forms the moſt 
gagqaualamitous epoch in the hiſtory of profligate mi- 
| niſters. There are volumes in every language re- 
14 plete with De Calonne's extraordinary anecdotes 
| 1 upon that head. Therefore, when we review the 
| train he kept up at Coblentz, and the means he 
"I ad of doing it, it is eaſy to be imagined, that he 
reimburſed himſelf through his colleague St. 
Morys, who, previous to his coming to Cob- 
lentz, had given ſpecimens of his great dexterity 
th forging and counte) ung. 
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St. Morys was one of the firſt engravers in 
Europe, to which art he applied himſelf more 


than to the ſtudy of the law; he had been detected 


in imitating the plates to make aſſignats before 


he left Paris, and his brother was allowed to be 


the moſt dexterous imitator of the ſignatures. 


As to the coining money and forging falſe 
paper at Coblentz, the Princes ſpurned at the 
idea—but they were overpowered by the crafty 


arguments of theſe two intereſted men, who for- 


cibly urged, that the aſſignats made by the French 


nation were ſpurious, and the ſole right of making 
royal money belonged to them, beſides, it was to 
be employed for the uſe and ſervice of the King, 


reſtricted as he then was in his regal privileges. 


Situated as the. unfortunate Princes were be- 


| tween theſe two men, what were they to do? 


They were not permitted to reflect for an inſtant 

on future conſequences. The one had only to 
propoſe, what the other (in tie name of the King, 
and by order of the Princes} was ſure to conſent to, 


and in the like manner they arrogated to them- 
ſelves every authority and CO place, 
civil and military. 


St. Moves being Comptroller of the Finances, 


and De Calonne the Prime Miniſter, their rela- ; 


tions 
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tions and creatures only were ſuffered to fill the 
Principal and ſubordinate offices. Pleaſure and 


luxury, equal to thoſe of a, ſplendid Eaſtern 
Monarch, were ſeemingly the chief ſtudy in each 
of their departments—and they became com- 


petitors for pre-eminence and grandeur ; and 

ſtrange to tell, the levees of theſe two uſurpers 
of power were far more brilliant and ceremoni— 
ous /each at their reſſiective hotels / than were thoſe  _ 


of the Princes. 


During this diſplay of luxury and magni- 
ficence, it was thought neceſſary for the better 
ſupporting St. Morys dignity, that all his fa- 


mily ſhould alſo become great men. His ſon, 
à boy of eighteen, juſt come from ſchool, muſt have a 
wife, and was inſtantly doubly allied to De 
Calonne, by marrying his niece (Mademoiſelle 
de Vallicourt); then he muſt be made a NOBLE- 
MAN. Old Qui Tam, with his treaſure in Ger- 


many, found no difficulty in that ; and he became 


the /o;-diſaut Comte de Carrier. Thus provided 
with a wife and a title, and fo fine a proſpective 
of wealth, nothing remained to exalt this noble- 


man but to make him @ great officer ; for that 


purpoſe a regiment was inſtantly to be provided | 


for him, but as aſſignats alone could not effect this 
laſt requiſite, in an inſtant, it was neceſſary to have 


recourſe to violence upon the property of others, 


5 | | with 


E 
which the two illuſtrious ſtateſmen, his father 
and uncle, never were at a loſs how to put in 


execution. An attack was made at the ſame 


time upon two colonels of regiments , both were 
thrown into priſon, charged with treaſonable cor- 


reſſoudence, and after various cruelties exerciſed 


upon them, both were obliged to ſubmit, and 
thus two regiments fell to intriguers, and St. 


Morys rf got one; no wonder then, with ſuch 
deſpotic ſway, and ſuch riches, inveſted in ſuch 


men as De Calonne and St. Morys, that the ſplen- 


dour was proportionate towards the end of their 


farce at Coblentz. 


* Comte De Wilkenſtien and Colonel Sinclair. 


+ Afterwards diſtinguiſhed in the army by the title of the 
Sucking Colonel ; his uncle, Moligni, a ſhort time before only 


Lieutenant of the Police Guards, was alſo, upon the ruins of 


Sinclair, made Colonel Commandant. The reſt of the officers 


of this corps became equally diſtinguiſhed, (not for their ſignal 
ſervices before the enemy) but under Calonne, in his falſe 
aſſignat ſpeculation. From General La Charee, down to the 


Sub-lieutenants, all were his tools and protegees. The regiment 
was honoured with being the guard to the paper manufactory. 


La Charee, under the pretext of being its inſpector, was the in- 


ſpector to the fabric of aſſignats, in which every officer alſo 


had his w. orking 3 to attend, beſides his duty in the 


r 
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KEY TO THE CAMPAIGN 


CHAMPAIGNE, 1792. 


HE great movement and emigration which 

Calonne agitated, furniſhed him with the 
very beſt credentials with which to impoſe upon 
the different powers openly favourable to the 
cauſe. He repreſented to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, that it was with difficulty the greazeft part of 
France were prevented from joining the princes; 
| that great parties were ready to aſſemble in 
France, to favour the operations without - that 
Alſace and Lorrain were ready to come over to 
the princes; that the governor of Straſbourg was 
to give up that fortreſs; and that Normandy was 
alſo ready to aſſemble, and only waited for arms, 
on which fide of France the diverſion would be 
moſt propitious to the giving up the fortreſſes 
upon the German frontiers. This was artfully 
corroborated by the written reports which his 
own hirelings ſent him from moſt parts in F rance, | 
whither he had ſent them for that purpoſe. He 
then very plauſibly 1 che great neceſſity of 
having 


1 
having ſupplies of money, with which to provide 
the requiſite armaments, ſubſiſtence, &c. Whe- 
ther theſe ſupplies came directly from Ruſſia, or 
were the joint contributions of the two empires, 
or principally from England, J will hereafter throw 
more light upon :—1n the mean time I only ob- 
ſerve, that at this very time young Mr. Burke, 
and a certain Earl's ſon, had ſecret commiſſions 
from England to Coblentz, upon money affairs. 


De Calonne fo well carried on his pretended 
correſpondence and negociations with the dif= 
ferent garriſons and frontier fortreſſes, that the 
princes and council literally believed him. The | 
Emigrants, as faſt as they arrived, impatiently 
flocked to ſee the miniſter, admiring him as 
ſomething more than mortal. It was really a 
farce to ſee the ladies too, fainting and dying 
with impatience, to ſee and pay their homage 
to the dear, amrable, and divine De Calonne, their 
ſaviour, and for ever to be their idol, &c. &c. 

Such laviſhed ffattery and encomiums, were re- 
ally enongh, at that jundture, to make a man 
much lefs weak and ambitious than himſelf, loſe 
his ſenſes; and no doubt but in his own mind 


hae believed himfelf to be poſſeſſed of what he ſo 


frequently heard repeated of his worth and me- 
rits, his greatneſs and goodneſs, &c. His flat- 
. tering 
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tering and fawning partizans made him believe 


that all France were diſpoſed to think as favour- 


ably. of Fim as they did. 


Certain it is, that at that time prodigious ſums 
were received at the Princes treaſury ;—and it 
is alſo certain, that many of the higher order of 


' Emigrants advanced large ſums for the Princes. 


We may moderately ſtate the Princes army at 
50,000 men. The Inſpeor-General, Schoen- 
feldt, ſent on the part of Pruſſia to regulate the 
accounts of the army, declared that funds had 


been provided for raiſing an army, and for the 
ſubſiſtence of the Emigrants, allowing them 


each 2s. 6d. per day; and he was petrified 


when he was aſſured, that not any one corps of 


theſe noble volunteers had received one ſhil- 


ling; nor was any of the army raiſed, or ſubſiſt- 
ed, at the expence of the Princes, except about 


ſix regular corps, and the King's. guards.— 
What became of the immenſe ſums ſent for the 
uſe of that army, was not only the aſtoniſhment 
of Ruſſia and Pruſſia, but produced the moſt 
pointed diſſatisfaction of the different courts, 
which in the end operated to the prejudice of 


the Princes, and to the i injury of their cauſe—as 


they were innocently accuſed as being parties 


in the exqraxagance. | 


General 


E 

General Schoenfeldt, at the head of whoſe 
ſtaff the author had in a former war been, de- 
clared to him, and ſeveral other ſuperior officers, 
« That he was ſhocked and aſhamed to tranſmit the 
accounts to B erlin, which exceeded all imagination; ; 
and declared, that the whole of the revenues s of Pruffia 
Were not equal to the dilapidations.” 


De Calonne endeavor to account for the 
great expenditure, under the head of extraordina- 
ies, employed to keep alive the ſpirit of royalty in 
France, to encourage emigration, to bribe and buy 
over parties in the National Aſſembly, and more 
particularly diſtributed in the different provinces 
to excite counter revolutionary aſſemblies. This 
laſt article was refuted by the Emigrants, who, 
on the contrary, had individually contributed 
amongſt themſelves to defray ſuch expences.— 
Theſe cauſed an enquiry to be ſet on foot, but it 
| was not deemed a proper time to vex Calonne 
by going on with it, and he found it no difficult 
matter to 4u/h un, and ſtile: but from thence, the 
beginning of June, 1792, General Schoenfeldt 
ſuperintended the expenditure of the Princes 
army, ſo that De Calonne and his underlings had 
a very attentive watch and check over them.— 
This had one effect, which ruined thouſands of 
reſpectable merchants in Germany. Mr. Boipoil 
and his colleagues, the negociators of the falſe 
aſſignats, 
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aſſignats, were ſet to work ſooner than it was at 
firſt intended, to make their grand ſtroke. De 
Calonne began to perceive his career was verging 


towards its end, without he could bring about 


ſome extraordinary events, to corroborate what 
he had aſſerted as to the diſpoſition of the diffe- 
rent departments of France, and the fortreſſes to 


be given up. 


It was aſſerted at the time, that he really had 
correſpondence with all the places he mention- 
ed; but it alſo turned out, that that correſſon- 
dence did not extend farther than with his own 
hirelings, whom he had ſent to each place for 


ont | por 


The King of Pruſſia and Duke of Brunſwick 
arrived in July; when De Calonne, with great 


: confidence, and his uſual plauſibility, entered 
into explanations and diſcuſſions with the Pruf- 


fan Council of War; diſplayed all the prepara- 


tives he had made for their kind reception in 


France, and the giving up Longwhy, Thionville, 


Metz, &c. &c. and the march to Paris was 


open and uninterrupted. He poſitively averred, 


that the different commandants of thoſe places 
were engaged to him to give them up ;—that it 
would only be neceſſary for the Pruſſians to pre- 


ſent themſelves before each, and to make every 
neceſſary 


I 


neceſſary preparation for a ſiege, and even vigo- 
rouſly attack ſome, in order to juſtify the com- 
mandants, to deceive the ſoldiers, and the Na- 
tional Aſſembly :—he even went ſo far as to 
produce papers and meſſengers, which he pre- 


tended to have come directly from General Felix 


Wimphen, the commandant of Thionville. 


However much prejudice ran againſt De Ca- 


lonne, for his ſingular ſquandering away money, 
appearances from theſe details were, nevertheleſs, 


much in his favour ;—and there was certainly a 


great probability at the time, that the very tre- 
mendous name of Pruſſian, at the head of the 


allies, would alone have opened the barriers of 
all the frontiers—in which caſe De Calonne and 
his tricks would have paſſed undeteed. The 
Duke of Brunſwick, in conſequence of this de- 
ception, iſſued his famous manifeſto, dated 25th 
July, 1792, at Coblents. | 


The allies afcmblet in the EleQtorate of 
Treves, and Dutchy of Luxembourg, in the mid- 
dle of Auguſt. 


- The king of Pruſſia in perſon, reviewed the 
Princes army, on the 12th Auguſt, on the plains 
of Treves: and as it was ordered that the Emi- 


grants were always to be kept ſeveral days in the 
rear of the allies; not to operate with them but 
. e n 
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in caſe of real emergency, they remained in the 

old Pruſſian camp, at Konz, near Treves, until 

the Auſtrians and Pruſſians had, in Calonne's 

terms, preſented themſelves before Longwhy, 
on the 22d, which place, without hardly _y 
reſiſtance, ſurrendered on the 2gd. 


This eaſy conqueſt made things appear favour- 
able for Calonne; but, alas! it was only an 
 Hluſive hope for him, the allies, and more ſo for 
the deceived Princes. —On the 24th, General 
| Hohenloe's army encamped before Thionville, . 
made their approaches, perhaps, in too confiden- 
tial a manner, relying upon Wimphen's —_ ( 1 
poſed treaty to De Calonne; but the garriſon 
opened ſuch a tremendous fire, after the firſt ſix 
days preparation for the ſiege, that they drove the 
Auſtrians into confuſion, killed numbers of their 
troops, and ſhattered the army of the General 3 
Prince De Waldeck *. It was on this occaſion 
that Calonne's deceptions were diſcovered. The 
governor was ſummoned to ſurrender, according 
to the firetended ſecret engagements; a parley was 
requeſted; he was accuſed of murdering troops, 
and acting in a treacherous manner, contrary to 
the laws of carrying on war. Wimphen explain- 


ed, and exculpated himſelf. The commandants of 
{1 2. A all 
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* The Emigrants, then camped and cantoned in the Dutchy 
of Luxembourg, were ſuffered. to advance to Etange, on the 
31ſt, and aſſiſted in the operations of the ſiege. 


„ I 
all the other fortreſſes, confirmed what Wimphen 
had anſwered, each for their reſpective places. 


The king of Pruſſia found himſelf in a moſt 
critical ſituation, without any magazines whats 
ever, even for ten days, and to wait and form 
magazines, would have took up the remainder of 
the campaign. He found his plan of operation 
entirely defeated. Diſguſt, and ill- founded ſuſ- 
picion, fell upon the deceived Emigrants; they 
were kept farther at a diſtance, ſuppoſing them 
capable of treachery to the ſuccouring allies; 
and from thence we may date the harſh and cruel 
treatment they experienced from the Pruſſians, 
during the remainder of that diſaſtrous cam 
paign: But De Calonne was marked as the real 

author of the miſchief, and was ignominiouſly 
driven from the Princes council, and the army, 
before Thionville, about the 8th of September. 


- 

* 
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The author of this narrative had a very pecu- 
| liar method of knowing theſe events, and ſome 
ſecret operations; not only from his frequent con- 
ferences with the Pruſſian General Schoenfeldt, 
who regulated every operation of the Princes ar- 
my, but through his old comrade the general's 
firſt aid-de-camp, who did not heſitate to antici- 
pate every thing that happened to that unfortunate 

army of the Princes — which enabled him fre- 

G - quently 


1 


quently to communicate with the mareſhal Duc 
„„ \ 2 


he unexpected reſiſtance which the fortreſſes 
and the armies ſeemed to indicate would be op- 
| poſed to the Duke of Brunſwick, ſtagnated every 


neceſſary movement, during twelve days, from the 


| ſurrender of Longwhy, to that of Verdun, on the 
za of September; the latter did not even give 
occupation to the Pruſſian avant gard; they 
did not take any one precaution to prevent de- 
ſtruction to an army entering into an enemy's 
country. — They certainly no longer had confi- 


dence in De Calonne's former fabulous repreſen- 


tations: and ſeeing them advance by deliberate 


marches, no one ſuſpected their neglecting thoſe 


tequiſites, which, in all former wars, the Pruſſians 
ſo carefully obſerved:—Firſt, judicious depots 


of magazines.—Secondly, poſts ſo taken up as to 


| ' ſecure the flanks and rear of the army, and to 


protect the line of convoys, the ſtrength and life 
of an army and, Thirdly, to diſpoſſes the ene- 


my of ſtrong pofitions upon the flanks, which 


might prove fatal in caſe of a retreat :—every 
one of theſe precautions were neglected. 


The Duke this advanced with his Pruſſians, 


leaving the Auſtrians under Clairfayt, and the 
Heſſians, who formed the ſecond line, ſeveral days 


In 
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inthe rear; a ſmall army, under the Prince Hohen- 


loe, at Thionville, and the royal emigrant army 


ſeveral days, by ſlow and impeded marches, in 


the rear of the whole allies, - and thus kept diſ- 
tant from the operations of the armies, on 


account, as was ſtated, to prevent the arduous 


impetuoſity of the Emigrants, in purſuing indivi- 
dual revenge and cruelties—which the Duke 


| conſidered himſelf bound by the tenour 0 his 


mamicito to prevent. 


| The royal prion patiently complied with the 
humiliating terms impoſed upon them; inſtead of 
being detached to bring over the whole army of 
La Fayette, juſt abandoned by the deſertion of 


7 that general and his ſtaff, the ſoldiers admoniſhed 


their officers in the royal army to come and com 
mand, or to be ſuffered to join the Princes. As 
this could not be attended to but by the conſent of 
the Duke, commander in chief, it, like the fore- 


going advantages, alſo fell to the ground; and 


that army was inſtantly rallied by Dumourier, 
with which he very judiciouſly manceuvred be- 


fore the invading enemy, and by diſputing every 
poſt and poſition, he reduced their ſtrength, and : 


augmented his own, in proportion as he fell 


back, to decoy them farther up the country. 


All 


„ 


All that attention to good order recom- 
mende to the Emigrant army, was very contrary 


to the. ſtrange diſcipline obſerved by the Pruſ- 
ſians. The Duke's avant gard ſpread horror 
and alarm wherever it went, from the firſt day of 
croſſing the frontiers till they arrived in the 
fatal camp de la Lune, where near a third of 
his army were left victims to their exceſſes and 


depredations, which threw their bodies into a 
contaminated ſtate. Whether the conduct of the 
Pruſſian ſoldiers was acting in conformity to the 
Duke's manifeſto, the poor French peaſants can 


give the beſt account, were they to be conſulted 
upon that ſubject. There was no cruelty what- 


ever that an invading enemy can be capable of, 


but what was attributed to the Pruffian ſoldiers ; 
the general hue and cry was ſpread for all that 


could move to ſave themſelves by flight: What 


could be the cauſe of ſuch cruel indiſcipline is 


inconceivable, for had invention been ſet to 
work to reverſe the object expreſſed in the 
Duke's manifeſto, ſure it is, they could not have 
better ſucceeded than they did. 


Thus the Pruſſians arvived in i dif- 
eaſed, and carrying horror and deteſtation with 


them; ; inſtead of being any where joined by the 


people, the farther they advanced the greater 
5 became 
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became the proſpect of famine; leaving ſo many 
| fortreſſes in the rear filled with troops, the 
difficulty of receiving their convoys daily aug- 

mented—and as to foraging in the country, it 
was impoſlible, every thing moveable being car- 
ried away, the villages were deſerted, not a perſon 
able to move remained, the only ſpectators we 
beheld were here and there cripples; and as to 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, or poultry of any kind, not 
one head was to be ſeen in any one n 
where the Pruſſians had paſſed. 


The want 1 regular ſupplies, and hunger, i 
ſuggeſted to them many expedient to dilcover 


ſecreted effects and OY ONS. 


With their We NR ranſacked gh : 


* hills, gardens, plowed-helds, and out-houſes ; 


and where they ſucceeded in finding food of 
any ſort, the immoderate quantity which they 
devoured, ſoon brought on that violent diſorder 
the dyſentery, which proved ſo fatal to the 1 5 
ſians i in particular. | 


1 remember ſeeing them feaſting upon a large 
depot they had diſcovered in a garden, conſiſt- 
ing of bacon, hogs-lard, dirty greaſe for the carts, 
and potatoes. They devoured every thing rat, 
like ſo many cannibals ; upon this they drank all 

os ; the 
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the brandy and wine they could find; the wea- 
ther ſetting in ſo extremely wet, and in a coun- 
try where no cover or ſtraw could be got to lay 


upon, no wonder then that hey became 1o 
diſeaſed. 


The ſuperior ſyſtem of diſcipline, however, 


of the Auſtrian ſoldiers, their temperance and 


moderation, ſaved them from the like diſaſters, 
they remained perfectly healthy, and performed 
prodigies of valour, both in advancing at Grand- 
' pre, and in the retreat which they covered 
whilſt the Pruſſians flew on all ſides, in the only 


action they had during the campaign, which was 


againſt Dumourier on the 21ſt, and they dropped 


in numbers during the retreat, beyond all idea 
that can be conceived by thoſe who were not 


eye witneſſes, 


It is certain the Pruſſians did not loſe 600 
men in that campaign, killed by the enemy; yet 
by the returns after the retreat, their army was 


diminiſhed 6000 men. After tlie armies were 


led to the deſert plains of Champaigne, and there 


remaining thirteen” days in inaction, during 


: which time the Duke of Brunſwick and Du. 


mourier carried on a negociation, which will be 


hereafter deſcribed, the ſhameful retreat was 
ordered. The Comte D'Artois and General 


CR A 
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Claitfayt, thunder ſtruck, hoped: by: belt re- 
preſentations and offers, to exempt the Pruſſians 


from participating danger, to get the order re- 
verſed, went to the King and Duke's camp, who 
were deaf to remonſtrances. To the Comte 


D'Artois the King of Pruſſia harſhly ſaid, * 1e 


lad been groſsly deceived, and that he would remember 


it to (the frrinces and emigrants, to the laſt hour of 


his exiflence*.” This was a ſevere ſentence to 
that afflicted prince; ſuppoſing even he had in 


any manner been implicated in the duplicity of 
De Calonne ; which by his ſubſequent reſent- 
ment to him, proves he was alſo his dupe, and 


now ſuffers on that account with the reſt of his 
5 victims. | 


The Pruſſians ſoon after exerciſed a barbarity 
upon the Emigrants which cannot be conceived _ 
or accounted for ; even the enemy, from the 


recitals, nee at it. 


It was aſtoniſhing in fo ſhort a time as one 


month, that the name of a Pruſſian ſhould have 


ſuffered ſuch a change in the minds of all ranks | 


of people. When they firſt entered France, 


every eye viewed them with that awe and reſpect 


which their former reputation, when under the 


* Theſe berth ſentiments (if true they were uttered) have 


been conſtrued as if they were intended to ſerve as an excuſe | 
for what his Majeſty knew was to happen. 
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Great Frederic, merited : every where their 


praiſes were ſung, as conquering heroes, the refforers 
of fieace and good order, &c. &c. But their exceſſes, 
their diſorderly conduct, the cruelties and outrages 


they everywhere committed upon the poor vil- 


lagers, and the unhuman manner they deſpoiled 
the Emigrant army, even to the pillaging of the 


afflicted French princes, and heir own ſove- 


reign's baggage ; theſe, with their diſgraceful be- 
haviour before the enemy on the 21ſt Septem- 
ber, rendered them equally deteſtable and deſ- 


picable, and brought on them the execrations of 


all that beheld them, Auſtrians, Emigrants, and 
the enemy. 


On the retreat, during very ſhocking weather, 


the Pruſſians were in a moſt miſerable plight, 
the roads and fields, on all ſides, were ſtrewed 
with their carcaſes ; and while they were dying, 
they were loaded with bitter execrations. Every 
one, on the contrary, looked with veneration 
and eſteem on the Auſtrians, with whom they 
would have ſhared the laſt ſhilling. 


"Theſe diſtinctions were not founded in pre- 


judice or injuſtice; and it is a fact not to be 
diſputed, that had Clairfayt been inveſted with 


the command, his . maſter the Emperor, being 


intereſted to conquer, and not to enter into any 
| political plan, wich has nearly overturned all 


Europe, 


| T1 a} 
Europe, the royal family of France would have : 
(it is probable) been reinſtated ſoon after, and a 
final period put to anarchy. 


When the cauſe of the Princes had thus 
turned out unfortunate, and their perſons were 
arreſted at Aix la Chapelle, on their way to 

5 | Germany, for a debt which originated in falſe 

( y aſſignats, St. Morys, who had followed the army 

i with his fictious treaſon, which he had been ne- 
gotiating by force in France, was no longer a 
friend to the unfortunate, but deſerted them in 
diſtreſs, refuſing even to join in ſecurity for the 

paltry ſum of /. 500, but fled to England with 

the plunder, there again rejoined his faithful 
colleague De Calonne, who had influence 
enough (in this country) to recommend and puſh 
forward his own virtuous creature, to execute 
different ſtrange political operations (under him) . 
the principal in the Quiberon expedition. 
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OPINIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 
THE AUTHOR 


CAMPAIGN IN CHAMPAIGNE. 


Do not intend to impute to De Calonne's 
_ ridiculous adminiſtration, his duplicity 


and lies, all thoſe diſaſtrous events which 
ſo ſoon after ſucceeded on the plains of 
Champaigne; nor will I preſume to affirm, 
that a certain great political plan had pre- 
vioufly been made, and originated with 
'a great commercial nation; Viz. to de eftroy 
France, its commerce, manisfaclures, and navy, 
its dangerous intrigues and politics, by the 
revolution; and not to ſuffer the Emigrants 
to deſtroy a revolution, which was to effect ſo 
great a purpoſe! Had that great nation ſuc- 
ceeded in the plans that have coſt her ſo dear 


in honour, blood, and treaſure, had the been 
able to ſtop the career of the republicans at 
| will, 


E 1 


will, as was vainly believed; that com- 
mercial nation, this day, would have been the 


greateſt in the univerſe, and her miniſters 
for ever immortalized; whereas the reverſe 


having happened, through arrogance, oſten- 


tation, and ignorance, that nation is verging 
upon miſery, and her miniſters to the re wan 


due to their labours. 


In my humble opinion, as a military man, 


who may be ſuppoſed to have ſome ſmall 


degree of practical knowledge, from experi- 


ence in ſeveral continental wars, the Duke 
of Brunſwick Was guilty of two egregious 


errors; and I am farther confirmed in that 
opinion, from various converſations I have 


ſince had with Dumourier, and ſeveral of 
the Pruſſian and French Generals; that his 


Grace had more troops under his command, 
upon his arrival on the frontiers, than were 


neceſſary to effect a counter- revolution, had 


nothing happened to give a colour of not 


employing them to the beſt advantage. 


Firſt; then; upon his finding: ee 
poſed upon by the fabulous repreſentations 
9 he 


1 


of the Princes miniſter, he ſhould have loſt 
no time in regularly beſieging the firſt and 
ſecond line of the fortified places IHion- 
ville, Montmidy, and Sedan, which, in the firſt 


inſtant, would inevitably fall as eaſy into 
their hands as did Longwhy, between the 


20th and 24th of Auguſt, in which he could 


have employed the whole of the Pruſſian, 
Auſtrian, and Heſſian troops; and to have 


ſent the Emigrant army, under the royal | 


Princes, 10 either attach, or to receive, the 


ſubmiſſion of the whole of La Fayette's 


diviſion ; -which was at that very time in the 


greateſt conſternation, on account of the 
deſertion of the general, and all its principal 


_ officers, which would have rendered them an 


acquiſition upon any terms ; by that method, 
both proviſions, and an uninterrupted line of 
march for regular operations, beſides a ſafe 
retreat in caſe of need, was ſecured. 


Or, Secondly, The Duke ought to have 
puſhed forward the Pruſſians, by double 


marches, as far as Chalon, inſtead of lofing 
ſo much time, from the 15th Auguſt to the 
3d September, upon the . between 


* 


(1 
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Longwhy and Verdun; at Chalon he would 
have ſecured all the magazines, ſufficient 
to winter the whole army in caſe of a defeat, 85 
and concentered his combined forces in a 
country eſteemed the granary of France. 


The Comte De Clairfayt, with the Auſ⸗ 
trians and Heſſians, ſhould then have fol- 


| lowed rapidly upon the Duke's rear, Long- 
why, and Verdun ceding as they did without 


oppoſition—and to have employed the Emi- 


grants, as I have juſt ſtated, whoſe ſucceſs 


would have been as certain as that of the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians; nay, I have even 


been aſſured by the Mareſhal Duke de Brog- 
lio, the whole army of La Fayette had ſent 


deputations to the Princes, imploring to be 


 feermitted to join, or to ſend their ancient ge- 


nerals to command them under the royal 
ſtandard. : The Emigrant army, from its ſu- 


perior compoſition in men and horſes, unin- 


cumbered, and animated as they were by 


their zeal and intereſt in the cauſe in which 
their whole was at ſtake ; by their marches 
would have moved with ſuch velocity, as to 
have arri ved on the plains of St. Denis with 


their 


1 
their conquering army, as ſoon as the Pruſſians 
could have done; but, no! the Princes were 
not allowed to act, or to be within ſix 
days march of the primitive movements! 


Every military man, of any capacity, muſt 


ſee the truth of theſe aſſertions; and my 
opinion is from ocular demonſtration, that 
the Duke, in neglecting theſe extraordinary 
advantages, left himſelf expoſed to all the 
deſtructive calamities which afterwards befel 
him and the cauſe, Had the Duke only 


fuffered the Emigrant army at that favour- 
able moment to act, and followed his own 
heavy march. what might not have been 
expected, as the Whole of the French armies 


were then diſorganized? Confuſion and 
diſorder everywhere prevailed, terror and 
conſternation would have ſpread like wild 
fire, and the undiſciplined national guards 


would have fled on all ſides; but that fine | 


opportunity was ſuffered to paſs by—Du- 


mourier was permitted to arrive from his 


command in the north; and in ten days ralhed 


40, ooo men, moſt of whom would have 
otherwiſe been with the royal army. Keller- 


man with 12,000, and Bournonville and 


La 


1 


8 La Bab e with their fatigued armies, 
from long and double marches, were allowed 
to reinforce Dumourier; and Luckner to 


form a {trong depot of national guards at 
Chalon. Thus every avenue was ſhut, 


Which in a few days fo totally changed the 
face of affairs, that had it been the wiſhes 
of the Duke it could not have ſucceeded : 


better. 


I cannot ſee any admiſſible reaſon for the 


Duke, as a known great general, acting as 
he did, in advancing into the country, con- 


trary to every £n0wwn principle of war; nei- 
ther do I conceive he 1s juſtified in his 


excuſe, of having been deceived by the 
Princes miniſter; he muſt have known that 
the obſtacles in receiving his convoys, 


would inevitably force his retreat, which 


neceſſarily would become, at leaſt, d:/orderly 
and irregular, from being aſſailed on all 


directions by the armies he had imprudently 


left behind. The conqueſts he had already 
made, of Longwhy, and Verdun, were rendered 
void, and every proipect of taking up winter 


quarters in France was deſtroyed, in caſe of 


: any diſaſter ee 
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I am ready to admit, that upon the Duke 
finding himſelf fo groſsly deceived by an 


arch impoſture, that di/guft and diſtruſt very 


violently operated to the prejudice of the 


Princes and whole body of Emigrants, 
which accounts, in ſome degree, for the 


ſingular brutality with which the Pruffians 


treated them. But, in my mind, notwith- 
ſtanding the formidable enemy and their 
poſition, there was, yet time, even in Cham- 
paigne, to remedy the ills complained of. 


1 - Dumourier's army as yet undiſciplined, and 
harraſſed by long marches, had till then been 
everywhere beaten, nor had they recovered 


from the panic which Clairfayt had ſtruck, 
on the 14th, at Grandpre. Sas 


Dumourier has ſince declared that he - 
' dreaded an attack, even in his ſtrong poſi- 
tion on arriving at St. Menoul; that his 
whole attention was directed to inſpire 
courage in his troops, and to puniſh the 


panic ſtruck, by cutting off their hair, 
ſtripping them, and flogging them out of his 


army. How different then was the ſitua- 


tion 


1 


tion of the Emigrants; there was not a 


man who did not burn to attack, 


nor one who could have been a. cow- 
ard; 12,000 cavalry of that deſcription, 
mounted and armed as they were, were 
equal to any force. And I am well per- 


ſuaded from ocular demonſtration, as I was 


ſtationed often at the advanced poſts, where 


| I had an opportunity of knowing the diſ- 


poſition of the enemy; that had the propo- 


ſition of the Comte D'Artois been acceded 
to, victory would have been the reſult. 


The Comte D*Artois and General Clair- 
fayt, when ordered to retreat from Cham- 


. paigne, went to the King of Pruſſia's and 


Duke of Brunſwick's camp, and uſed every 


argument to prevent the retreat; Comte 8 
Clairfayt requeſted only that the Pruſſians 
would draw up in order of battle, to make 


an appearance in the front, but at a re- 
ſpectable diſtance from Dumourier; that he 
would attack with the Auſtrians, and the 
Comte D' Artois gallantly offered to turn 
Dumourier with his noble cavaliers. Had 


that been adopted, Dumourier has fince 


1 admitted 


T1 


admitted he muſt have been defeated, and 
unable to rally his army. It is probable a 
carnage might have taken place in the noble 
cavalry, but no compariſon can. be made 
between it and that which they would have 
made with their enemy; beſides, every man 
was ready prepared, and preferred it to the 
| diſgraceful and baneful retreat. There is no 


doubt but they would have ſucceeded, when 


we look to what advantage they have fought 
ſince, againſt intrepid and e republicans 


they even had nothing to do but to gain 


one battle, drive Dumourier out of his 


{trong poſition; one league more territory the 
Duke would have been in a plentiful coun- 


try, abounding with every requiſite to reſiſt 

any force, where he could recruit and refreſh 
his army—he would likewiſe have been in 
a poſition to cut off every aſſiſtance that 
Paris could derive from the army. 


But, no! That great event was not 
to take place! Why? becauſe that would 
have been a manoeuvre deſtructive to the 
political plan agreed on. And though vic- 


tory was nl out her propitious hand, 
and 
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and the eaſy purchaſe was ſo certain, that the 


Duke of Brunſwick would have been immor- 


talized; and the moſt modern monarch in Eu- 
rope would have gained a laurel unparalleled 


even in ancient hiſtory, by reſcuing with 


his own hand a virtuous king out of his 


chains, immured in his own capital; and 


above all, by re-eſtabliſhing the moſt ancient 
and illuſtrious throne in the world, as alſo 


the moſt extenſive ſuperior order of men 
and things, had the ingenuity of the great, 


great cabinet general, not been employed in 


a different way, and prevented the direct me- 
thod of conquering France, by an indirect 


method of deſtroying It. 


The poor Einstein were ſubmiſſive in 
the rules preſcribed for them; they were 
not even individually allowed to approach 


within certain limits of the Pruſſian armies, 
| (probably it was to prevent acquiring an 


ingenious method f pillaging and ſpreading 


alarm. 


They Wee condudted to the defert wide 


_ plains of CORR 8 and there to 


linger 


FW} 
linger in inaction, and to ſtarve; deprived 
of every ſpecies of ſuſtenance, except the 


refuſe of the diſorderly EOS: who had 


preceded them. 


| If lore really did exiſt a great political 
plan to new modelize the two extremities 


of Europe, the queſtion was, by whom was 


the downfal of Fraxceand Poland to be carried 
into execution; of courſe none in Europe was 


ſo fit for the diabolical plan, as he who had 
o recently given a ſpecimen of his princi- 
ples, in exciting the revolt in Holland and 


the Netherlands, and who ſo dext 


profited by it. Speculations in the Eaſt 


Indies are regularly bartered upon the Ex- 
change of London, and thoſe in which the 


King of Pruſſia was engaged to negotiate 
for, (relative to France,) has proved to have 
been liquidated in Poliſh domains, without 


counting the Engliſi ſpecie which accele- 
rated his acquiſition. We need but look 
into the political ſyſtem of that recent mo- 


narchy. It has ever been the ſyſtem of 


Pruſſia to interfere with the quarrels of her 


neighbours, and in the ſcramble to enlarge 


her 


as, 


_ 
her territories ; it was not very difficult, by 
the influence of a triple alliance, to ſubtilize 


an inexperienced Imperial power, intereſted 


to fruſtrate a plan, had it either been ſug- 


geſted or ſeen through at ever ſo great a 


diſtance, not only from thoſe relative feel- 
ings towards his own blood, but becauſe 


the richeſt jewel in the Imperial crown 
oppoſed the unreaſonable ſacriſice. There- 


fore the King of Pruſſia, who had nothing 
to riſque at that great diſtance; but who 
had great acquiſitions to gain in Poland, 
as they were held out as a temptation to 
him! was very eaſily led to join in a foreign 

quarrel, which no more concerned him 


than any other diſtant prince of the Empire. 
The temptation held out relative to Poland 


was too great for him to withſtand, there- 
fore his allies, to compenſate his good offices, 
in pretending to reinſtate one ſovereign, 
gave him the means to take down the crown 
of another; and by that dexterous aid it is 
clear, that he aimed at deſtroying them 


both. A contrary conduct to that which 


the Emigrants were permitted to purſue in 
Champaigne, would have effected a counter- 
3 1 revolution, 
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revolution, by the hands of that royal party, 
Who would have been inſtantly enabled to 


preſcribe ſuch laws as even the co-operating 


armies muſt have been forced to ſubſcribe 
to. Therefore it was leading their powers 
into ſuch a fituation, alone, that could have 
poſſibly given the coup de gras to the royal 


rendezvous, and aſſembly of Emigrants. 


To ſtarve the belly was the only requiſite 


generalſhip ; and double the number of the 


enemy, with all the bombaſtic talents of 
Dumourier, could not have done the ſame. 


To deſtroy France, and to annihilate thoſe 


envious machinations of i intrigue, too preva- 


lent at the court of Verſailles, and fo often 


fatal to the commercial part of Europe, was 


no more than what was to be expected after 


the American war, and deemed neceſſary for 
the permanent ſecurity of thoſe neighbours 
who did not wiſh to experience the effects of 
their future * e ee 


But Hate to "i that Frince ſhould 


become another Poland, would be aſſerting, 
that ſome miniſter or confidential general had 


_ abuſed, 


tat 


abuſed their truſt, or that by ER means 
ſome confidential papers had been expoſed in 
confirmation of this fact. It appears that the 
Jacobins either conceived the cleareſt idea, or 
that they had received the beſt inſtructions 


| how to deſtroy France internally: be this as 


it may, the reader will be able to diſtinguiſh | 
the difference between the facts I ſtate, and 
thoſe aſſerted by bombaſtic authors *, who 
have ſubſtituted fiction for facts, which 
were calculated to render themſelves the 
heroes of their own tale, or to conceal their 
own crimes: But it may already be diſcerned, 
from the foregoing narrative, and it will alſo 
be proved in the following work, that Eu- 
rope, on all ſides, was more or leſs infected by 
that worſt, and moſt contagious diſeaſe, the 
_ deſtruction of good order, in every claſs of 
men ;- that horrors and crimes of every de- 
ſcription had, ſeemingly, become a virtue — 
that 4ing-k//ling was the ſtanding order of 
the day, and the modern rage ;—and that 
ſovereignty was marching by rapid ſtrides 
to univerſal diſſolution; none will doubt 
this to be the fact, that the two extremities 
of 8 were diſeaſed, and in a high fever, 
Poland 


Dumourier and De Calonne. 
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Poland, and France, ſo that the framers of 
miſchief” adopted the old adage, that, as 

violent diſeaſes require violent remedies, it 
was better to lop off two branches, than to 
let the whole tree periſh.” ? 


I do not mean to prove, that either the 
conduct of Calonne, or the orders of the 
Duke of Brunſwick, brought on the fatal ca- 6 F 
taſtrophe and retreat; but that each had its 
ſhare of importance; and it is probable that 
the conduct of Calonne, which threw a ſlur 
upon the cauſe of the Emigrants, might alſo (þ 
operate in the determination of the different 
_ cabinets, who might be led to hate and de- 
ſpiſe, and conſequently to abandon a ſet of 
men among the Emigrants, although far J 
from home, who were betraying their protec- 5 
tors, ſquandering their money, and ſowing the 
ſeeds of diſcord every where: But on this 
part of the ſubject, the author will be more 
explicit in his military details, in the work at 
large. . 


To conclude—the campaign in Cham- 
paigne preſents us with three prominent fea- 
tures:;—Firſt,: that the princes were deluded 
* into 


1 
into a belief, that great exertions had been 
made in the interior of France, in favour of 
the royal cauſe; and that immenſe ſums had 
been expended there, in order to effect a 
counter- revolution. — Second, that it had the 
appearance of a pre- concerted plan among all 
the coaleſced powers, to deſtroy France, by 
whatever means might be deemed the moſt 
6 ) likely to accompliſh jit.— And, Thirdly, that 
Pruſſia, with a view to its own aggrandize- 
ment in the future diſmemberment of France, 
had abandoned, in fact, her intereſts; and by 
the peace which he afterwards made, it would 
appear that he wiſhed the contending parties 
ſhould exhauſt themſelves by a continuance 
of the war, that he might afterwards turn 
circumſtances to his own advantage. 


With regard to the firſt, it muſt be. ob- 
ſerved, that the only circumſtance which M. 
De Calonne effected, was the emigration of 
the principal adherents to the royal cauſe. 
_ This eventually was a great misfortune to it“; 

but 
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the king defenceleſs, drove the nation to deſpair, and brought 
'on all the calamities and the maſſacre of the 1oth of Auguſt. 


* 
* 


The emigration weakened the royal 0 in France, left | 
| 
| 
| 
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but had advantage been taken of the de- 
fection of La Fayette's army, perhaps the 
extravagance of the ex- miniſter would 

have been forgotten, and even produced 
| the deſired effect. Unluckily, however, 
| for the Princes, the exertions ſaid to have 
| | been made in France, never had any ex- 
iſtence ; and nothing could have happened 
more opportunely to ſerve the republican 
1 cauſe, than the conduct of the king of 
1 Pruſſia following cloſe upon the heels of that 
of M. De Calonne 7. 


If it had been a pre- concerted plan to ruin 
France, it was very natural for our miniſtry 
to take the part they did, viz. to aſſiſt the 

weakeſt againſt the ſtrongeſt, with this pro; 
viſo, that if there exiſted a probability for the 
princes to eſtabliſh royalty, it was always in 

| DE: | + he 


* Thoſe who have watched Calonne's unfixed principles 
and conduct, may venture to anticipate, that on a future day he 
will declare himſelf a faunch Republican, plead the ſervices 
he rendered to the Convention, the injuries he bas done to 
Royalty, and that his baniſhment was the reſult of deſpotiſm. 
St. Morys and De Calonne's niece have already got reinſtated 
by that means, and paying their paſort in E bank 
notes. 


1 
the power of the allies to counteract any . 
4 1 to be rn, 


Beſides, Fork had coats for their plea, 
not only the cauſe of royalty, but the deftruc- 
tion of anarchy, and the conſequent re-eſtab- 
liſhment of order. 


Apprehenſive likewiſe of the effects of 
republican energy, in a commercial compe- 
tition, England may very poſſibly be ſtimu- 
| lated to ſtill greater exertions. 


The author is aware, that each of the high 
contending parties will have their reſpective 
adherents, and even advocates; but, as he 
conceives it to be his duty to promulgate 
truth, at leaſt in his conception, and being 


quite independent in principle, and as he 


apprehends, unbiaſſed in judgment, he is not 
in the leaſt concerned as to the conſtruction 
that malevolence may put upon his com- 
munications. Co 


As to paſt events, without offering any de- 
cided opinion of his own, he fabenitsl theſe 
barely 
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barely as ſuggeſtions naturally ariſing from 
facts which are within the compaſs of his 
own knowledge; leaving his readers to draw 
from them ſuch concluſions as they may 
think proper. 


1 f 


NARRATIVE 


EXPEDI TION TO QUIBER ON BAY, 
IN ESSAYS. 
ESSAY 7. | 


\ OON DAY St, Morys arrived in London, 
under the auſpices of his colleague De 


Calonne, the difficulty was how to ſcreen him 


from the purſuit of thoſe numerous claimants 


which he had created by his * POE. 


. the continent. 


In order to effect this, it was neceſſary to 


hold him forth as a great acquiſition to the 


Britiſh government; capable of annihilating = 
the Republic of France, comparatively ſpeak- | 


ing, ſooner than all the allied forces toge- 
ther. 1 


The artful miſrepreſentations made uſe of, had 
their effect; they were ſwallowed with avidity 
by certain leading men in adminiſtration, who 
did not give themſelves time to inveſtigate 
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St. Morys ue conduct in the Royal Cauſe; 


much leſs what could be the motives that 
actuated him in his e and more than 


| ordinary Zeal. 


Every requiſite was now allowed St. Morys 
to carry his illicit fabric of forged aſſignats, 
in Hans Place, Knightſhridge, into execution. 


This can be proved by facts, which would have 


been exhibited in Weſtminſter-Hall, had not 


means been uſed to ſtifle it. 


The attempt to deſtroy French credit by an 
inundation of theſe falſe aſſignats was, by Ca- 


lonne's intrigues, ſolely veſted in the hands of 
this virtuous and difinterefted relation, who, through 


his numerous horde of minions ( beſides the pro- 
poſed plan to ſupply the Vendean army) made a 
regular traffic of this paper money, which infeſted 
all Germany, already groaning under.the oppreſ- 
fion of war, This traffic not only weakened the 
reſources of the allies, by the ruin it brought 
upon the enterpriſing fair traders, who fell vie- 
tims to a privileged circulation of St, Morys for- 


geries, but moſt powerfully ſtrengthened the re- 


ſources of the Republic, who found a plauſible 


_ pretext for the ſtrange depreciation of their 
paper. It has been ſaid they made waggon-loads 


of aſſignats more than the Convention voted. 


They diſtributed. them with profuſion; then 
claſſed 
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caſſed them with the falſe; difclaimed che 
greateſt yn, and finally paid r none. 


Some of thoſe Ace purſued St. Morg to 
England; not doubting that they would obtain 
juſtice in this country, where French intriguers, 
as they ſuppoſed, would hardly be able to rule 


in the manner they had done in Germany. 


Even in England, however, they found means to 
trample upon the laws of the country. 


To the ſhame of certain leading men in office, 

they procured St. Morys a proteRiion againſt the 
- purſuits of his lawful creditors. By impoſing. 
upon the Marquis of Shinola, the Genoeſe ambaſſador, 
who, at Heir requeſt, put St. Morys upon the liſt 
of his ſuite. By this imprudent conduct, had 
it been repreſented to the French Government 
at the time, the Marquis would have expoſed his 
country to the juſt reſentment of that republic, 
then 1 in their power. . 


Criminal proſecutions were ſoon after car- 
ried on againſt St. Morys, and two of De 
Calonne's neices, for perjury, for which they 
were indied®, - and judges warrants ifſued for 


their 


* Colonel Sinclair indicted them for perjury committed upon 


an arbitration, and although they had been duly ſworn in Court, 
8 vet 
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their apprehenſion. : Strong ſuſpicion of for- 


gery upon the Bank of England were enter- 
tained againſt him at the ſame time; which 
ſuſpicions were further grounded upon what 
trauſſtired uon an arbitration, relative to St. Morys 


fending to England for engraving tools and three 
Bank Notes of the Bank . Englaud. Theſe cir- 


cumſtances rendered t neceſſary to hurry 
him out of the way of juſtice. In this all 


the parties intereſted lent a ready hand. 


The Quiberon tragedy being now ready for 
the ſtage, St. Morys took the Eng/jh and fic- 
titious treaſure under his charge; an office which 
indeed be had reſerved for another, with 
whom he had ſtipulated for 4000l. under the 
form of a loan to a certain lord, to ſecure 
bis patronage. This ' laſt intended defraud 


was, however, fruſtrated by his ſudden depar- 


ture, which was haſtened by his dread of the 
pillory. The department he himſelf was to 
fill, was to be created by proclamation upon 
their arrival in France, as will appear in the 
ſucceeding part of this narrative. Upon this 
occaſion ſeveral caſes of Britiſh gold were in- 


vet when they were brought to trial, Lord Kenyon diſmiſſed the 

proſecution, without opening the proceedings, by which, eſta- 

bliſhed a preſident quite novel and dangerous, that falſe evidence 
given on arbitrations is not pot} ury. | 


Aged 
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truſted to this virtuous treaſurer and com- 
miſſary-general to diſpoſe of in France, in 
order to effect the joint projects of himſelf and 


De Calonne, as ſoon as gy had got into that 


country. 


To avoid any reſponſibility which might ac- 


crue, it was deemed neceſſary to raiſe up a man 
of firaw, to be ſolely at their beck, as the prin- 
cipal actor, the better to conceal their | OWN in- 


tereſted views. == | 2. 


be Puiſſaye was the tool they could beſt truſt 


in this part of their plan; he having been long 


employed as an underling in the falſe affignat 


2 manufaQtory. This puppet they moved by in- 


viſible ſprings, to the execution of horrors which, 
when recited, will make W ſhudder. 


This De Puiſſaye was never a ſoldier, only 
a yeoman of the guards, quitted his maſter, 
the king, to ſerve in the National Aſſembly; 
not indeed as a reſpettable ſupporter of the 


then conſtitution, but as a deſpicable ſhuttle- 
cock, devoted by turns to every party; and 
who, after deſerting his maſter and his cauſe, 


deſerted even the affrearance of common honeſty. 
Ignorant of military matters, it was not ſtrange 


then that M. D' Harville ſhould refuſe to att with 
1 N ſuch 


8 
ſuch a vretch, who could only | ſuit ſuch men as 
employed him“ . 


Although this is a true picture of De Puiſſaye, 
he was nevertheleſs introduced, and repreſented 
to our miniſtry, as a great military character; 
but, in reality, he never was in zie Army, being 
only what is here called a beef-cater, one of the 
Cent Sui ie, as above recited. _ 


As a proof of the infatuation of our miniſtry 
in employing theſe characters, it is a fact, that at 
a council held upon the Quiberon expedition, 
„ at which Lord Moira aſſiſted, De Puiſſaye was 0 
much interrogated as to the means of effefing a 
junction with Charette, his knowledge of the country, 
Kc. Lorp Moira \ parggutarly queſtioned him, 

14+ = with 


*La Quotidienve, a French paper, ſays, © Puiſſaye is, at 
this moment, of all men in France, beſt acquainted with the 
: Tecret of eſſentially ſerving the Jacobins, though perhaps ani- 
mated with a deſire to promote the intereſts of kings. I do not 
know whether princes have made any ſecret agreement with 
the aſſaſſins of Louis XVI. but every one muſt know that the 
man who at Quiberon delivered up the beſt officers of the royal 
navy to be maſſacred—who betrayed Charette in La Vendee 
who appeared i in this city in the month of Vendemiaire—who 
might have been frequently arreſted, but has always eſcaped—and 
who has been ſucceſſively the ſlave of Orleans, the Girondiſts, 
the Mountain, and England, can never become the faithful ſer- 
vant of princes, or the friend of honeſt men. 


E 
with the chart in his hand, by what road he ena ; 
to convey cannon through the country? To all which 


he gave ſuch confuſed anſwers, as neither himſelf 
nor any one preſent underſtood. It alſo ap- 


peared to the council that he was as ignorant of 
Brittany as he was of Geography ; at which Lord 
Moira both expreſſed his ſurprize and diſguſt. 


Essaur II. 


AVING e the Aiſtinguiſhed He- 
ROES of Coblentz and Quiberon Fame, we 
will next proceed to view the cauſes. that brought 


them forward, in the latter tragedy; the motives 


by which they were actuated, and Ge conſe- 


quences that followed. 


Charette had often, during three years civil 
war in the Vendee, reſiſted powerful armies with 


a few undiſciplined men. And ſuch were the 


advantages which the country gave him, that 


when the garriſon of Mentz, that capitulated not 
to ſerve againſt the allies, were ſent againſt them, 


to the number of 15,000, with a numerous train 
of artillery, Charette, with goo men, the full ex- 


tent of his army, retired into the woods and moun- 
tains, where neither artillery nor cavalry could 


a 


1 


| act or allow, and however ſtrange i it may appear, 


the whole of that brave veteran army, that had 


made the Auſtrians, Pruſſians, and Allies fly before 
them, were totally deſtroyed by that handful of 


men; the ſame as at the memorable battle of Sau- 
mur, where Charette made 36,000 Republicans : 


bite the duſt, and where rivers of blood flowed 
by the ruſty weapons of Charette's army, who, 
almoſt without clothes or arms, ruſhed upon the 
enemy with pikes and ſticks, took their cannon, 


and turned them to advantage. Thus, whether 
by fanataciſm, or enthuſiaſm, did Charette every 
where prevail, until he was deluded by the falſe 
operations of thoſe who pretended to ſend him 

ſuccour. His brilliant victories, till then, were 

numbered by his battles. The Republic expe- 


rienced more carnage, and more trouble, through 
him, than all the Allies beſide. She ſought 
peace with him, but he only granted a ſiſhienſton 


F arms, upon the condition that the young king 
(Louis XVII.) was to be delivered up to him | 
at the Caſtle of Choifi; but the death of the in- 


fant king immediately ſucceeding the ſuſpenſion, 


rekindled the Vendean war, and Charette again 


appeared at the head of his faithful followers. 


Chalelic.a at this time, turned his Dn to- 
wards England, whoſe ſincerity he had always 


_ doubted; but the great armament ſo long pre- 
| 58 | 
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paring under Lord Moira, ſubdued his appre- 


henſions, and he diſpatched his plans to Lon- 


don, and to Louis XVIII. in Germany; recom- 


mending to this nation to beware of intriguing 


and intereſted characters; that as he wanted 


only a little aſſiſtance to render him formidable, 

being then upon the coaſt, and covered by the 
Loire, he requeſted that the emigrant officers 
might be ſent to join him. He wrote at the 
ſame time to Louis XVIII. either to come, and 


benefit by the advantages gained for him, or at 
leaſt to ſend his auguſt brother to head the ar- 


mament of emigrants fitting out in England. 


Louis XVIII. with all poſſible ſpeed, diſpatched 
his brother with a numerous ſtaff of the firſt ge- 
neral officers in Europe 3 and at the ſame time 


Tent a courier to Charette, with the commiſion of 


Lieutenant-General, next in command under his 
royal brother, Comte D' Artois. 


This arrangement of affairs little accorded 
with Lord Moira's ambitious mind, who long had 
been in the habit of conſidering himſelf as the 


commander in chief, and as ſuch to be afterwards 
recorded the conqueror of the French Republic. 


The intriguers who were ever about Lord 


Moira, ſoon pointed out the way to avoid his 
| ſerving 
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The man of ſtraw, De Puiſſayc, as already ſta- 


ted, was brought from the aſſignat manufaRory ; 


and although Lord Moira had ſo recently hum- 
bled him on account of his i ignorance before the 
Council, he yet was transformed into a great and 
expert general; and ſtrongly recommended to 
be put at the head of an army which ſhould pre- 
cede that which was to be got ready upon the 


arrival of the commander In chief, the Comte 
D' Artois. 


This tremendous general, with his army, was 


to have infallibly enſured the ſucceſs of the 
grand expedition of the prince, by the powerful | 


diverſions he was to make in Normandy and Brit- 
tany; by which he was to have kept Charette 


upon the banks of the Loire, in ſafe poſſeſſion of 
all his poſitions, until the royal Prince ſhould ar- 


rive to benefit by the intended junction. 


The machinations and intrigues of De Calonne, in 
bringing about this arrangement, and its object, 
were ſeen through with horror and diſguſt by the 
reſpeQtable part of the French in this country; 


and repreſentations of the baſe characters of St. 
. 


ſerving as third in need even under the im 
mortal Charette. | 


1 
Morys and De Puiſſaye, were made to our miniſ- 
ters, from all quarters. 


The Merechal Dea De Broglio, in the name of 
Louis XVIII. ſent a memorial from Germany to 
our miniſtry, detailing the danger and misfor- 
tunes which eventually came to paſs, and which 
he elucidated by his experimental and his uſual. 
F virtuous arguments. The Marquis dela Rozier, 
| | univerſally allowed to be the firſt and moſt ſci- 
entific officer in Europe, and chief of the Mar- 
ſhal's ſtaff, who came over to this country, 
forcibly and clearly demonſtrated the fallacy of 
[ 55 dhe plan. The Duke of Harcourt, as miniſter to 
1 Louis XVIII. and ſeveral other perſonages who 
had acceſs to the cabinet miniſters, uſed all their 
influence againſt the deſtroyers of the royal 
cauſe. Mr. Windham, however, was accuſed by 
| 1 all the Emigrants as ſtill remaining inflexible; 
but this did not prevent the ſame repreſentations 
being made to the firſt perſonage in the kingdom. 
The Comte de Behague, a French general of 
very high diſtinction, alſo determined to take 
direct methods to unmaſk thoſe falſe Frenchmen 
who were impoſing upon government; and ac- 
_ cordingly obtained an interview, through Lord 
_ Kinnaird, with Mr. Dundas; to whom he diſ- 
. cloſed who and what De Puiſſaye and St. Morys 
were, their motives, and the inevitable conle- 
quences 
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quences of employing them. Mr. Dundas — 
jected to taking any part in the buſineſs . 


The Comte de Behague, being determined not 


to let the matter reſt here, obtained an audience 
of the king, to whom, he uſed the ſame argu- 


ments. His majeſty appeared ſhocked, and ſent 


for the miniſter; when ſome alterations are ſaid to 
have taken place. It was alſo ſaid that his ma- 
zeſty remarked, in juſtification of theſe repreſen- 


tations, © Who can judge ſo truly of theſe men, 


who are all reprobated, as the nobility of France? 


And who has ſo much to dread from the conſe- 
quences as thoſe whoſe cauſe has, as hitherto, 
been ruined by dangerous intriguers?” 


% 


Theſe different alarms | and apprehenſions 


evince what a ſtrange fatality muſt have poſſeſſed 
. | = our 


This fact, which is incontrovertible, muſt ſtrike all reaſon- 
able men as one of the moſt glaring proofs of the extreme 


abſurdity of employing ſuch a man as war-miniſter. In the 


court of Juſticiary, or in the Houſe of Commons, he is cer- 


tainly a veteran jactician in the war of words, but to conduct the 
moſt complicated, difficult, and diſaſtrous war that was ever 


waged by this country, a more unhappy choice could not 
have been made—a choice indeed confeſſedly deſtitute of every 


requiſite for ſo important a ſtation. The melancholy conſe- 


quences are engraved in characters of blood on the plains of 
La Vendee, the rocks of Quiberon, the ſands of Dunkirk, and 
and the dikes of Flanders; but theſe were trifles, nor did they 


deter him from promoting his own ſucking tribe to unqualified 


rank and unmerited honours. | 


8 


our miniſtry i in . che Quiberon EX. 
pedition. 


They were entertained everywhere; and cor- 


reſponded with the following extracts of letters 


found upon Le Maitre, former ſecretary to the 
king, when he was arreſted at Paris. | 


« Our real friends in London are much em- 


barraſed about the nomination of De Puiſlaye, 


who is nothing but an intriguer; but that of St. 
Morys, the relation of De Calonne, being made 


Intendant of the Catholic Army, is worſe ſtill. 


The adventure of Quiberon will open the eyes 
of the Engliſh reſpecting that baſe character St. 


Morys, who is a friend to no party. If the firſt 
attempt ſhould not ſucceed, the Engliſh are going 


to make the ſtreams of Pattoclus flow amidſt the 


league.” ana, 


Another :—* De Calonne is now playing off 


the ſame artifices on the Engliſh as he exerciſed 


at Coblentz. That dangerous man is now become = 


deſperate ; he glories i in our misfortunes.” 


otters — If Mr. Pitt does not open his 
eyes, De Calonne will ruin all Europe. That 


hypocrite St. Morys is in great credit, and has ſet 


off to Alen with his traſh of aſſignats. De 
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Puiſſaye is his automaton, and he is the actor for 
De Calonne.” - 


The ſame means which Calonne uſed at Cob- 
lentz to impoſe upon the Princes and allies, 


about his intelligence, correſhondence, and fartigans 
in France, De Puiſſaye adopted to impoſe upon 
our miniſters, and as Calonne's deceptions were 


known among a few of the well informed, it 
cannot be a matter of ſurprize that he ſhould 


not appear in the fore-ground in the Expedition 
to Quiberon—No! that would have been too 


groſs an impeachment of the underſtanding of 


our Miniſtry, He therefore employed his 


puppets, who tranſafted the buſineſs. To ac- 


celerate his plans in England, his relation St. 
Morys was introduced; and he, in his turn, in- 
troduced the valiant hero De Puiſſaye, as already 


mentioned. 


De Calonne, ingulphed in Srrr, has diſcover- 


ed a verſatility that would render the ſmalleſt 


reliance upon him dangerous. When he ſaw 


that he had diſgraced and ruined the Royal 


Cauſe, could no longer hope for favour from 


the Bourbon Family in the regular line of ſuc- 
cefſion; when he ſaw that he had nothing to 


hope from any of the parties in France, having 


in 


[ 3 


in his writings changed ſides according to cir- 
cumſtances, to no purpoſe, he at length aſſerted, 
in his book, entitled Le Tableau de / Europe, 


« That the Salique Law did not exiſt in France; 
and adds, as plain as can be underſtood, “ That 


Louis XVIII. neither by right or merit, is 
7 entitled to the Crown; but that it un to 


Madame La a Royale. 


+9 If we enquire into the reaſon why De Calonne 
ſhould at this moment broach. ſuch a doctrine, 


we acknowledge ourſelves at a loſs. The fer- 
tility of invention indeed might ſuggeſt, that 
ſuch a character as De Calonne, ever intent 


upon his own intereſt, might anticitate the mar- 


riage of the Princeſs Royal of France with a 


powerful Foreign Prince—might, in fact, ſee 


them ſeated on the throne of Louis —himſelf 
reinſtated in his former ſplendour, as Miniſter 
of Finance, as the cauſe of this wonderful 
change; and all through the aſſiſtance of his 


imaginary myriads, devoted to the Royal Cauſe, 
whom he repreſented to the Allies at Coblentz 


as ready to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes. If ſuch 


was the caſe, he may enjoy his golden dream, 


until we wake him with the horrors of the Qui- 
beron Expedition —-horrors and maſſacres in a 


p piece with thoſe of which he was the author in 


the Campaign i IN * | 
How 
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Ho muſt the indignation of the hiſtorian be 


awakened in tranſmitting to poſterity the account 
of ſlaughter, from the falſe information of an 


intereſted individual and his emiſſaries, in pre- 
tending to receive friendly invitations from 


thoſe in power, when they were traced to be the 
fabrications of his own brain? Like the letters 
he preſented to the King of Pruſſia, purporting 


to be from the Commanders in the fortreſſes of 


Straſbourg, Metz, Thionville, &c. offering. to 


ſurrender the garriſons, were impudent for- 
geries ?— What in the eye of the Public ought 


to be the portion of ſuch a character? Can there 
be any puniſhment too great for ſuch crimes? 
And yet this is the man to whom our Miniſtry 


have //ftened; by hom they have BEEN E- 
CEIVED, | e | 


ESSAY 


Wi 


Lo 


ESSAY III. 


S De Calonne could not openly interfere in 
the Quiberon buſineſs, he pretended the 
greateſt ignorance of who and what De Puiſ- 


ſaye was; but the ſame time he admired, ap- 


plauded, and, by eyery ſpecies of intrigue, urged 
the infallibility of the ſyſtem laid down by 


that puppet, and of which he had rn been 


the author, 


The expreſſes which arrived, like thoſe ſent 


to Coblentz, went ſo far as to extol in very 


forcible terms the ſuperior influence which 
the Comte Joſeph De Puiſſaye poſſeſſed over 
the Bretons, whoſe confidence was ſolely cen- 


tered in him. Theſe declarations were ſanc- 


tioned by the ſignatures of the pretended chiefs | 
of the Chouans, the leading characters at ſea- 


ports, and the different officers of the municipa- 
lities of the adjacent diſtricts. Charette, however, 


never gave into any of the ſnares that could in- 
duce him to urge the adoption of De Puiſſaye's 
plans. On the contrary, he ſaw through thoſe 
deteſtable underhand manceuvres which his noble 


me had ever deſpiſed, and he accordingly 


warned 
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1 warned our government, as alſo Louis XVIII. to 


be careful in whom they placed confidence. 


Such prudent aUmonitions, however, were 
overpowered by duplicity, and the irreſiſtible 


influence of French intrigue. On the one hand, 


Louis XVIII. while he expreſſed bis alarms at 
the nomination of St. Morys and De Puiſſaye, 

the one a hypocrite and deceiver, and the other 
an unknown character in the army, a fawning 


underling ſycophant about court, was conſtrained 


to give his full approbation to that meaſure, un- 
der the impreſſion that it was the abſolute will of 


the Britiſh government. On the other hand, Mr. 


Windham was impoſed upon by the molt poſitive 
teſtimonies of Louis XVIII. 's approbation, by 
appointing- De 22 to the rank of Lieute- 


nant-General. 


You 


From this concatenation of circumſtances in 
favour of De Puiffaye, our miniſters, at the then 


momentous criſis, decidedly adopted ſuch mea- 


ſures as were likely to enſure ſucceſs; and deter- 
mined that he ſhould be the Commander in Chief. 


It was, nevertheleſs, given out, in order to ap- 


peaſe the clamours of the higher order of French 


in this country, who proteſted againſt De Puiſ- 


ſaye, as alſo to induce the Emigrants to embark 
in the expedition, that the command ſhould be 


given 


J 


4 Wo 


given to a general officer worthy of. poſſeſſing - 
their confidence. The Comte D' Harville was 


accordingly applied to for that purpoſe; and at 
the general ſolicitation. of the Emigrants he ac- 
cepted, as he imagined, of the office of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Quiberon Expedition. 
Under this idea, a body of naval officers, the 
flower of France, joined the volunteers, and 


were all ſacrificed. Had this laſt nomination of 


a Commander in Chief been confirmed as it was 


adopted, there is every reaſon to believe, that a 
junction would have been effected with Charette, 
and the diverſion have proved favourable to the 


| allies. 


But, no! this would have defeated all De Ca 


lonne's projects, however ridiculous, in his at- 
tempt to introduce a new order of things in 
France, by expunging the Salique Law. By this, 
could it have been accompliſhed, he hoped to 
have returned to France, as being the chief in- 
ſtrument in bringing it about. From what after- 
wards tranſpired in the proclamation iſſued by 


De Puiſſaye, we ſhall be better able to judge of 


De Calonne's intentions, as well as of the mourn- 


ful circumſtances that attended the Ne 
tragedy. 


ee the reſt of the imme falſhopdsi) im- 
| poſed 
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| poſed upon our miniſtry, it was ated by be 
Puiſſaye, © that the whole province of Brittany, 
was ready to join his army; that they were in 
want of nothing but arms, ammunition, and 
clothes; that no Britiſh - troops were even 
wanted; but that the corps of Emigrants, raiſed 
by England, would prove a ſufficient force to aſ- 
fiſt the embodied Chouans, and the country at 
aac who would inſtantly j join them in a maſs,” 


The principal intention of che: intriguers, 
in this deluſion, was to induce government to 
ſend out an adequate quantity of proviſions and 
ſtores, which accordingly was the caſe: and had 
they not been captured by the enemy, the im- 
menſity of the ſacrifice was ſuch, that, in all pro- 
bability, the aſtoniſhing loſs which this nation 
met with, the detail and eſtimation were ſuch as 
never would have met the public eye. Of this 
more hereafter. N 


About 4,000 men out of the 11,000 emigrant 
troops in our ſervice, the annual expence of 
whom (excluſive of proviſions) was ftated at half 
a million, ſailed under the command of the Comte 

D' Harville, eſcorted by two ſhips of 74 guns, and 
ſix frigates, under Sir John Borlaſe Warren. On 
the 16th of June, 1795, the fleet anchored on the 
coaſt of France, near the iſle Noirmoutier. Here 

5 De 


£ 89 l 
De Puiſſaye declared his authority, and took 
upon him the command of the army. 


The iſle of Noirmoutier is an excellent ren- 

dezvous, is the moſt conſiderable iſland in that: 
quarter, and quite contigious to Charette's army. 
It wWas excellently calculated for head quarters, 
and was a perfectly ſafe depot for the treaſures, | 


magazines of ſtores, hoſpitals, &c. 


Charette's great and declared reaſon for keep- 
ing upon the banks of the Loire, and ſo near the 
coaſt, was, that he might be ready immediately to 
cooperate with the forces collected at South- 
ampton, ſo long promiſed to be ſent to his 


| alliſtance. 


The above advantages, which Noirmoutier 
alone could have afforded, cannot be better elu- 
cCidated than by the recital of an acknowledged 
fact. Charette having ſometime before been aſ- 
ſured from England, that Lord Moira, with his 
E army, was about to embark, in order to make a 
deſcent upon the coaſt of France, he loſt no time, 
but diſpatched an officer to England, with full 
| inſtructions as to the diſpoſition of the country, 

and the danger of making a deſcent in any other 
place than where he could protect them; and he 

Fa out Noirmoutier, as poſſeſſing every re- 
N quifite 
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quiſite for the accommodation of an army in- 
tended to act in that quarter. As an additional 
proof of this, the Republicans had ſent troops, 
and made conſiderable depot in the ſame iſland. 


This valiant royaliſt Charette, fully relying that 
ſuch advantages would not be overlooked by 
Lord Moira, whoſe zeal indicated a ſtrong defire 
to ſucceed, went ſo far as to point this iſland as 


the rendezvous where the two armies ſhould 


meet. © Although,” ſaid he, „ I have neither 

got veſſels to convey me there, or armed ſhips to 
cover my paſſage, or to keep it againſt a ſiege, I 
will, nevertheleſs, be punctual to my appointment; 


and then my fatigued army ſhall pay homage to 


the generous ſuccouring Britiſh arms; while the 
moſt flattering event in my life will be to em- 
brace their Ajax, upon the iſland which will be 
conquered for their reception.” 


Whatever was the reaſon miniſters did not pro- 
fit by the favourable arrangement, it is certainly 
like the reſt of their ambiguous and very unac- 
countable conduct. 


F770 : 
„ 
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ESSAY IV. 


— proceeded along the Coaſt as far 
as Bouvois, gaining the neareſt point to the 
Iſles of Bouin and Noirmoutier. He made him- 


| ſelf maſter of all the adjacent country, as far as 


Painbeuf, and the mouth of the Loire, and he 
gathered together all the boats and timber he 
could find. With the latter his indefatigable 
troops made rafters; upon theſe he embarked 


them in order of battle, and with his few boats 
he towed them to the two iſlands, in defiance of 
every oppoſition, He conquered them, as he 


had promiſed. 


Upon Noirmoutier, Charette found immenſe 


magazines of ammunition, proviſions, &c. and 
there he waited, anxiouſly looking, but looking 


in vain, for the arrival of Lord Moira. This 
poſt was too important to the republicans not to 
retake. It was, therefore, regularly beſieged 


both by ſea and land. Charette defended it for 


ſome time with the utmoſt bravery. At length 


he was obliged to abandon it; and he made his 


retreat, with his uſual intrepidity, through the 
| N fire 
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fire of the Republican batteries and gun boats. 


Several of his rafters and boats were deſtroyed 


by the enemy's cannon : ſome. eſcaped on the 
wrecks, regardleſs of the heavy muſquetry ; 


others landed on the rafters, and made their way 


through the troops which lined the ſhore. 
Charette, at their head, led the example; about 


two-thirds eſcaped; but the ſick and wounded, 


and his rear-guard, were all cut off, Upwards 
of 2,000 were made priſoners; amongſt whom 
| was the brave Stofflet, Commander of the Rear 
Guard, who, with two others, only could, by a 
miraculous ſtratagem, have eſcaped death. No 
leſs than 1,800 of theſe brave heroes were either 


ſhot or drowned by the orders of Thureau and 


Bourbotte. © 


After this dreadful diſaſter, Charette, with his 
ſhattered army, regained his poſts in the country, 
there to await the promiſed fuccour from Eng- 


land, with which he hoped to co-operate. Diſ- 
| appointed in his firſt expectations, what could 


_ Charette think of our government? Or what 
apology can the government offer in firſt in- 
ducing that immortal hero to undertake ſuch a 
hazardous enterpriſe, attended with ſuch fatigue, 
ſuch loſs, ſuch maſſacre; and then expoſing him 
unſupported, to an exaſperated and deadly foe ? 
This is a ſtain that miniſters will not eaſily wipe 

out 


[ 93 ] 
| out, a ſtigma not eaſily forgotten !—If, however, 
they ſhould be conſidered, © Trifles light as air,” 


we, ourſelves, will make the reply in the ſequel 
of this narrative. 


But to return to the Cem D' Harville. 
The rectitude of his conduct ſpeaks for itſelf. 


His command ceaſed the inſtant he had con- 


dutted the troops to the only and true point 
where a regular line of operation could have 


been adopted. But contrary to every military 


arrangement, and every viſible advantage likely 


to be enjoyed, Monſieur De Puiſſaye ordered the 


deſcent to be made at Quiberon, at an immenſe 
diſtance from Charette. Here he pretended, with 
the profoundeſt ſecrecy, that great preparations 
were making for his reception; when, in reality, 
neither army nor troops exiſted near the ſpot. 


Some ſtraggling banditti of marauders and deſ- 
picable Chouans, in ſmall parties, lurking in the 
. woods and mountains, indeed, gave a colourable 


pretext for his myſterious. conduct, which none 
Bur a few of his party gaudi 


The fleet having put about, and come beck 
as far as Quiberon Bay, the poor unfortunate 
Royaliſts on ſhore ſtood gaping, in anxious 


ſolicitude, from every eminence, till their pro- 
miſed ſuccourers were out of ſight. If any 


perſon 


E 


80 of the meaneſt capacity all take the 


trouble to examine the map, he would be apt to 
conceive from the retrogade motion of De 


Puiſſaye, that he had been intent on effecting 
ſomething hoſtile to the very cauſe he came to 


ſupport. 


pant Soc days from the 16th June, this 


numerous fleet was, vilibly to all on ſhore, 


parading along the coaſt, ſeemingly at a loſs for 
deſtination. The natural alarm which it 


created, gave full time to the Republicans to 


- conſider the beſt mode of defence which they 
ought to adopt. The fleet, at length, aſſembled 
in Quiberon Bay, on the 26th, when EE came 
to anchor. 


Monſieur D' Harville immediately went on 


ſhore, to ſatisfy his doubt as to the aſſertions of 


De Puiſſaye; whoſe ambiguity and erroneous 


accounts upon the paſſage, had impreſſed ſerious 


alarms upon the minds of ſome of the diſcerning, 


yet deceived Noblefſe on board. From the 


very formidable appearance of the fleet, every 


thing hoſtile had fled. from the villages; and 


Monſieur D* Harville had an uninterrupted con- 
verſation with the inhabitants, who informed 
him of the real fituation of that part of the 
country with great candour and confidence. 


From 


1 


From theſe converſations, and other corroborat- 


ing circumſtances, he perceived clearly that 
De Puiſſaye had not the intereſt, information, 
or influence, which he pretended to have; and 


that the Britiſh Government had been deceived 
by his falſe reports. D'Harville ſtated the pro- 


bable conſequences of diſembarking to Com- 
modore Warren, and the propriety of ſending. 
diſpatches to England for inſtruQtions, before 
ſo many lives and ſuch an immenſe treaſure 
ſhould be idly expoſed, Sir John Warren's orders 
were dirett and poſitive, to land the troops, c. 


wherever De Puiſſaye ſhould order them; who 


even perſiſted that he was right, and that it was 
only the effects of envy that induced D*Harville 
to bring in ſuch unfavourable reports. Accord- 
ingly he gave orders for landing the troops; 


and about one half of them were immediately 


put on ſhore. The next day, the 27th, Mon- 


fieur D' Harville, anxious for his own honour, 


as well as for the good of the cauſe, and the | 
better to inſpire the army with confidence in the 


expedition, charged himſelf with filling the func- 
tions of Quarter-Maſter General, took a few 


troops and one officer, and went to reconnoitre 
the country, and take up poſitions. He made 
a circuitous march of ſevera] miles, from right 
to leſt; but everywhere was he aſſured by the 

| . villagers 
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villagers and peaſants, © that no formidable 
bodies of Chouans did exiſt ;. that they were in 
ſmall gangs, like our. gypſies; that they were 
attached to no particular party or cauſe, except 
that of rapine and plunder, by which alone they 
ſubſiſted; that they were chiefly in a ſtate of 
nature, quite wild, and ſo ſingularly fleet and 
long-winded, from being continually hunted by 
the pillaged peaſants, that it was very difficult to 
catch them. They were allo repreſented as 
conſiſting chiefly of the dregs of every depraved 
claſs in the community. Some were 1dlers from 
the. cities and manufatturing towns, who in all 


ll times, feace or war, prefer hieving to working; 
1 wWhoſe pretext in following their depraved incli- 
1 nations, was political perſecution and requiſi- 


tions: Others were malefactors who had deſerted 
from the Republican troops to eſcape puniſh- 
ment; but great numbers were marauders, _ 7 
their hair cut ſhort, who had been baniſhed 
from the heroic armies of Charette and Stofflet, 
for malprattices in the Vendee. Their original] 
leader had been a Chef. des Brigands, Captain of 
Handitti under the old government, &c. 


This deſcription of the Chouan hordes that 
| | were to join the Britiſh Army, Monſicur D*' Har- 
1 1 ville found to be the ſame everywhere, and 
| confirmed 


E | 
confirmed his opinion of the danger of confiding 
in ſuch an ally L' Armee dans la Lune, the expreſ- 
ſion made uſe of by the French Emigrants. He 
returned; but found De Puiſſaye had not then 
ventured on ſhore. 


ESSAY V. 


- \ MON G other intereſting. circumſtances, 


Monſieur D' Harvilly reported that the 


Republican troops had evacuated all the adja- 


cent poſts and neighbouring villages which they 
occupied, and had retired to Aurai; but that he 


was aware, from every appearance, and from 


the reports he had received, that they were uſing 
ſome ſtratagem to entice the feeble force to come 


againſt them further into the country, or to en- 
courage them to land all their ſtores, ammunition, 


&c. No doubt they had both theſe objects in 


view; and none but a traitor, who expected to 


late! in the booty, would have acted as De Puiſ- 


aye. did. 


P- Harvilly, too, urged the propriety 4 not 


| truſting unweildy valuables on ſhore; but ad- 


: O. | | viſed 
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viſed keeping them on board the tranſports, or 
forming magazines upon the adjacent ifle of 
Houat. By this precaution, in caſe of a retreat, 
the army would not have been encumbered, and 
an immenſe treaſure would have been prevented | 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. Theſe | 
prudent admonitions being contrary to the ob- 
Jjefts which De Puiſſaye was directed to purſue, 
he inſiſted that every thing. provided for the ex- 
pedition of which he had the command, ſhould be 
landed without delay. M. D' Harvilly accord- 
ingly took his poſitions, and the troops were put | 
mto cantonments in the different villages, on the 
right, left, and centre of the landing place. M. il; 
D' Harvilly put his own regiment at Carnac, the 
regiment of Hector in the villages on the right, 
Du Dreſnai, in thoſe on the left, the Royal Emi- 
grants in the interval next the centre, and the Roy- 
al Artillery in the rear at St. Clements; but the 
head quarters of De Puiſſaye were on the ſea- 
| ſhore, in the rear of the park of artillery. Of theſe 
ſafe quarters he took care to avail himſelf after- 
wards, | 


This poſition of the army was made with great 
military judgment: it formed half a circle, 
bounded on the right and left by the bay, and 

afforded 
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- afforded an . retreat in caſe of any diſ- 
aſtrous event. 


From the 27th June, to the 2d July, the army 
did not make one movement, either to gain terri- 
tory, or to fortify the poſts which they occupied. 
Complaints were continually making againſt De 
Puiſſaye for his inaction; whilſt it was hourly re- 
ported by the peaſants who came in, that formi- 
dable reinforcements were daily joining the 
Republican army; and that they were very 
vigilant in fortifying every poſition. Nothing, 
however, moved De Puiſſaye, whoſe firſt object 
appeared to be landing of the ſtores, &c. This 
chimerical ſoldier, having been a few days unin- 
terrupted on ſhore, began to ſuppoſe himſelf in 
reality a military genius, and was always ſpeaking 
of advancing to Rennes, pretending that the 
Chouan reinforcements would join him after he 

had thrown himſelf into that town. Every day 
| he formed new excuſes for not putting him- 
ſelf at the head of we 1 and exploring the 


1 COu ntry. 


Repreſentations were made by every officer 
(except his own creatures) of the danger and im- 


propriety of forming the magazines almoſt in the 
front 
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front 1 circumſtance never before heard 
of in any army: but this produced no other ef- 
fect than his boaſting of ſoon being able to bring 
the Chouans about him, by convincing them that 
he had brought them plenty of every article they 
were in need of. It reality, he took every me- 
thod to decoy and allure the natives: he expoſed 
and diſplayed. the great profuſion of ſtores in the 
ſame manner as goods are exhibited at a fair, 1n 
order to tempt the ſurrounding multitude. The 
tidings of ſuch plenty were propagated by his 
hirelings; and the whole country aſſembled in 
crowds upon the hills; at a due diſtance, to gaze 
upon the expected harveſt. It appeared after- 
wards, that theſe very people were excited by the 
Republican army to go to Quiberon, that they 
might ſhare of the n bounty. 


De Puilſaye now began to conceive he had got 
the whole country on his ſide; and that he would 
ſoon render himſelf independent of his diſtruſtful 
Emigrant troops: nevertheleſs, he was rather 
alarmed at the rumour of his carrying on a ſecret 
correſpondence with the Republican Generals, 
through the medium of a pretended Chouan 
chief, who quarrelled with an Emigrant officer 
at the fore-poſt, while he was detained as a ſuſ- 
pected perſon, on account of his frequently paſs- 
ing 
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5 ing and repaſſing between the armies, and who had 
2 nn ſome papers upon his being nn 


This Chouan e nd pleaded i in excuſe, 
De Puiſſaye's paſſport: but among other papers 
found upon him, was a ſafe-guard through the Re- 
publican army. This had occaſioned the harſh . 
epithets beſtowed upon him; but he, in return, 
among other inveAives, accuſed the Emigrants 

of being the ſlaves and tools of tyranny; that 
their career would be ſhort in France; that al- : 

though Monarchy was about to be eſtabliſhed, 
deſpotiſm was at an end; that © young Capet'“ 
was dead; and that the reſt of the male line had 
forfeited their right to the crown; and that the 
ſole heir, the young Princeſs, would ſoon be al- 
lied to a Prince, who would meet the wiſhes of 
the French nation, &c. 


Let any impartial perſon compare theſe cir- 
cumſtances with the unaccountable dodtrine 
broached about this time by De Calonne, in his 
book entitled, © Le Tableau de l' Europe; and 
he muſt draw concluſions not very favourable to 
either that author or the Quiberon Hero. 


The above event happened on the 29th: and 


De n ordered the Chouan to be brought 
before | 
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before him the ſame night. He never more was 
heard of |l— d 


De Puiſſaye very naturally dreaded the fury of 

the army, which was chiefly compoſed of a ſet of 
men whoſe ſole object was the reſtoration of their 
rights, and to eſcape thoſe miſeries brought on | 
them by intrigue. He therefore loſt no time in 
removing any doubts entertained of his princi- 
ples. He therefore, on the morning of the goth, 
iſſued a proclamation fraught with craft and 
ſubtlety, and which leaves a ſtrong ſcent of De 
Calonne. The following are extracts: 


40 2 Joſeſil: Comte De Pu e. Fenn 
| of the King” s armies ; Commander in Chief of the Ca- 
tholic and Royal Army of Brittany, Sc. Sc. 


FRENCHMEN, 
In the name of God, of your 22 King, 0 
of your lawful Princes, we come to you with 
words of peace. Let the voice of harred, revenge, 
and miſtruſt, be heard no longer. Let every 
odious party denounciation, that rallying ſignal 
of the tormentors of our ill-fated countrymen, 
be deſtroyed for ever: Liſten to us without pre- 
poſſeſſion, as we ſhall ſpeak to you without diſ- 


8885 and let * hear and judge us:“ &c. 
Gf It 
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- © If it OP true, that, from one corner of the 


kingdom to the other, a general outcry has been 
heard againſt that farricide faction Which for theſe 


five years paſt has cauſed all your misfortunes ;— 
if it be true, that at length a ſpirit of moderation. 
and Jaſtice guides thoſe who affect to repreſent 


you, and if this moderation is not merely a ſpe- 
cious cloak for the ſecret deſign of diſp/acing ri- 


vals, to reign in their ſtead, and to plunge you 
again into the convulſions of tation, and the 
horrors of anarchy, why are thoſe of your fellow- 


citizens (Emigrants) who were forced to fly from 
that tyranny, which your pretended repreſenta- 


tives affett to diſapprove, not recalled into the boſom 
of their families, and re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion 
of their rights and eſtates? Why 1s the intereſting 


and augy/t offspring of ſo many Kings, the ſon of 


the unfortunate Louis XVI. no! proclaimed King, 
and reſtored to the throne of his forefathers?— 
he has never erred or offended againſt your laws; he 


cannot have forfeited any of his rights by breathing 


foreign air, or ſeeking an aſylum with your ene- 
mies!-—and finally, after having pulled down the 

tyranny of Robeſpierre, and baniſhed his miſ- 
creants who deſolated France, why do you ſeem- 


ingly endeavour to preſerve their works, and to 
reap the fruits of their crimes? Let thoſe Who 


obſtinately perſiſt in the exerciſe of an uſurped 


power, prove, is reſtoring it to the lawful owner, = 
| that 
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they are no accomplices of thoſe criminals whom 


they now proſecute. Divine juſtice has already 


employed them as inſtruments to puniſh the 
guilty—ſome of them are yet unpuniſhed ;—but 
eminent ſervices can obliterate great crimes; 
and men engaged in the cauſe for which we are 


fighting, ought to reſign to heaven the taſk of 


ppm by Wy and revenge. 


- And ye generals, officexs. and foldiers, who 
tired of being the tools of oppreſſion and crimes, 
refuſed to become the executioners of their 
brethren ;—ye, who, by means of correſpondence 
lately efab/ihed between us, have learnt 40 appre- 


ciate our ſentiments, rely on our word, and take 


In our ranks the places that are offered you— 
Join us to reſtore to France her former proſ- 


perity—be the ſaviours of our countrythe 


deliverers of a young Prince, ready to reward 


your ſervices. It is glorious to receive the 


price of valour from the hands of a King, whom 
we have reinſtated in his rights! What recom- 


penſe did your predeceſſors receive from your 
tyrants ?—Humiliation, baniſhment, and death! 


— What will you chuſe?” &c. &c. 


Signed, Head-quarters of Carne, 
goth of June, 1795. 


One 


that their profeſſions of moderation and juſtice 
are not like thoſe of their predeceſſor, and that 
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One woe hardly believe that the very peo- 
ple who exceed all others in intrigue, ſhould ſo 
eaſily be miſled and impoſed upon by the fame 


ſpecies of deception of which they are ſo much 
maſters. But it ſo happened, that De Puiſſaye 


gained an entire: confidence among the Emi- 
grants, from his ſeeming loyalty, and particular 


attachment to their intereſt expreſſed in his 
proclamation. He nevertheleſs was at the ſame 
time ſoliciting Hoche and Tallien to ſet on foot 


a treaty to introduce the new order of things in 


favour of the female branch of the Houſe of 


Bourbon, offering them great rewards and the 


highelt offices for their ſervices. Even in his 
proclamation he holds the ſame language, and 
"carefully introduces an acknowledgment of his 
correſpondence; but he cautiouſly avoids men- 
tioning the death of the Infant King, of which 
he and his colleagues had had previous infor- 
mation. This left an opening for introducing 
De Calonne's ſentiments on the Salique Law, 
and his famous plan, which we ſhall introduce to 
our readers in our next Effay. 


PR’! 
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ESSAY 2 


N De Puiſſaye 8 proclamation, iued on the 
zotb, he avows, in plain terms, his object was 


different to the cauſe for which that hero Charette, 
and his valiant army, had ſo long ſtruggled, and 


which puts all doubts out of queſtion, why he 


did not land at Noirmoutier, or any where near 


Charette; becauſe he not only being an older 


lieutenant- general, but idolized by his army: it 


is clear, how very imprudent it would have been, 
under ſuch circumſtances, for the ableſt general 


in Europe to have taken precedency over him. 
Therefore De Puiſſaye being De Calonne's tool 


to bring about the new ſyſtem in France, it was 


neceſſary De Puiſſaye ſhould be uncontrouled, and 


without any heſitation he proclaims himſelf com- 
mander in chief of the King's army, and of the 
Catholic army of Brittany. This public declara- 


tion corroborated his aſſertions to the Republican 
General in his ſecret correſpondence, which he 
| alfo avows, in which he repreſented Charette and 
his army to be ſubordinate to his power. 


He farther urges, in his ſecret correſpondence. 
that the *** would be better able to 


judge 
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judge of the ſincerity of his views, to bring about 
a new order of things by his own operations; and 


| as a ſtill greater proof of his ſincerity, he-acknow- 


ledged that Louis XVIII. and his brother of 
| Artois, and his ſons, had forfeited their claim to 
the throne; and, in order to do away every pre- 
tenſion which the exiled Princes might form upon 
the army, his proclamations were to be iſſued 
in the name of the deceaſed infant, Louis XVII. 
by which means leſs oppoſition would be found 
in the public mind in propoſing the right of ſo- 
vercignty to exiſt in the only heir, the innocent 


ferinceſs. 


Theſe ſecret propoſitions, which afterwards 
tranſpired, bear ſo great a reſemblance to De 
Calonne's public writings, at that time, there is 
hardly a doubt left as to their author. Of this 
and of De Puiſſaye's pacific diſpoſition, we may 


judge tolerably well from the reſt of his wn 8 


conduct, during his ſtay at Quiberon. 


From the ak ] ane, on which the army landed, 
to the 2d July, it remained in the cantonments, * 
quite inactive, without making any other move- 

ment, than by the detachments helping to unload 
the boats. The error of forming immenſe maga- 
Zines ſo near the enemy, became ſo glaring, that 
even the ſoldiers ridiculed the idea. The ge- 

— Es nerals, 
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nerals, after ſo many repreſentations, at length 
prevailed upon De Puiſſaye to order an attack to 
be made upon Fort Penthievre; which, if carried, 

would afford protection to the magazines and to 
the army, in caſe of a retreat, it being a moſt in- 
tereſting and commanding poſt. 


It was ie agreed, that M. De Puiſſaye, | 
with a ſtrong body of the flower of the army, 
ſhould cover the Comte D' Harvilly, advancing 
with his own regiment, and Du Dreſnai to en- 
deavour to ſcale the fort, while the 9 were to 
cannonade it. 


Combs D'Harvilly, accordingly, marched in the 
night; and at day-break was under the cannon 
of the fort. De Puiſſaye had never marched his 
| troops; but was ſeized with a panic, becauſe a 
contrary wind had prevented the fleet from af-. 
fording him aſſiſtance: he, therefore, ordered the 
attack to be deferred till next day. This order 
was, however, too late; for the enemy. had fired | 
the alarm- gun; they were under arms, and it was 
ſuppoſed they were going to make reſiſtance. In 
this ſituation, M. D' Harvilly was too much of a 
general to make a ſhameful retreat, becauſe a a 
daſtardly traitor thought proper to abandon him 
and his little force. He arranged his troops upon 
an eminence, ſo as to appear to the beſt advan-« 
| | tage; 
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tage; and he ſent forward his riflemen to annoy 


any ſortie from the fort. The Republicans taking 


him for an advanced guard to the whole army, 


which was ſuppoſed to be near at hand, and con- 
cluding that the fleet was to co-operate with 
them, together with the circumſtances of their 
being reduced to half a biſcuit a-day, were the 
cauſe why the Republican garriſon of 600 men 
ſurrendered to D' Harvilly's handful of men with- 


out refiſtance. De Puiſſaye was thunderſtruck, 
when he perceived the white and the Britiſh flags 


flying on the fort! While he admired the ſucceſs, 
he pleaded that prudence had prevented him from 
hazarding an attack, 


Ibis ſucceſs, however, diſconcerted De Puiſ- 
ſaye very much; as the whole army, and even the 
Chouans, turned both him and his operations into 
ridicule ; inſomuch that it was expected a OY 
would have been the conſequence. 


On the «th J ode it deing diſcdvered that nei- 


ther De Puiſſaye, nor St. Morys the Commiſſary, 
had any knowledge of their departments, it was 
_ reſolved, in a general council on that day, that all 
the troops ſhould retire to, and afſemble on the 
peninſula of Quiberon ; (abandoning the villages 
in front, where they had been cantoned from ths 
27th) for the purpoſe of reſtoring order among the 

Z troops; 
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troops; and that De Puiſſaye and St. Morys 
might be inſtructed in, and ne ou knowledge 4 


P/ their .. 


De Puiſſaye gave a . to this 3 
of the council, alledging that the troops had diſ- 
covered hoſtile intentions againſt the Intendant 
Gencral St. Morys, for neglecting the regular 
diſtribution of proviſions. This, certainly, was 
one of the juſt grounds of complaint; as very 
often that department was ſo neglected, that the 
ſoldiers harraſſed all day, had frequently nothing 
to eat; the proviſions being diſtributed at night, 
which ought to have been given out in the 

morning. On this ſubject De Puiſſaye harangued 

the troops, and iſſued orders, exhorting them to 
be calm; that every neglect in the department of 
the Intendant-General ſhould be remedied in 


future; that M. De St. Morys was innocent; that | 


it was the ſubaltern commiſſaries who were to 
blame; pretending that the fate of the expedi- 
tion, and the future happineſs of Frenchmen, 
depended on that great ſtateſman, who poſſeſſed 
the confidence of the King and the Princes; and 
that he was charged with the arduous taſk of 
modelling the laws, and introducing them agree- 
ably to the French nation and for Louis XVIII. | 
De Puiſſaye having thus harangued upon the 
merits and great conſequence of St. Morys, in 
| his 


1 


his affected pompous and emphatical tone, con- 


cluded in theſe words: © I have revealed to you 


| ſome particulars of this great /ateſman and /azvyer, 
whom you will find to be your Salva Guard,” 
&c. &c. 


In corroboration of the truth of the above 


complaints, and the ſubſequent operations, we 


have extracted the following authenticated re- 


ports made by a diſtinguiſhed officer 1 the 
8 


« The madneſs of never putting men into 
| ſituations, for which they were qualified, which 


had already done ſo much miſchief in France 


before the Revolution, had again the moſt fatal 
effects in this unhappy expedition. The moſt 
lively imagination cannot form an idea of the 
diſorder which never ceafed to reign in that 


part; the adminiſtration of the army; the diſtri- 


butions which ſhould have been made at head- 
quarters over night; that the ſeveral regiments 
might have had their proviſions delivered out 
early in the morning, were, on the contrary, ſo 
late, that it was often ſix o'clock in the evening 
before the ſoldiers had any thing to eat. 


„The unfortunate inhabitants of Carnac, and 


the ſurrounding villages, clearly foreſaw all the 
horrors to which the departure of the army 


would 
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would leave them expoſed. They followed the 
troops to ſufficient diſtance, ſhedding torrents of 
tears, and even bitterly complaining that they 
had deceived them; and after having afforded 
them a momentary hope, left them defenceleſs 
and expoſed to the vengeance of the Repub- 
licans. A party of them even abandoned their 
homes and property to follow the army to Quibe- 
ron. Although they were aſſured that the army 
would not be long ere it returned, and until that 
time, Royaliſt Generals and Chouans ſhould be 
left for their protection; they knew their coun- 
trymen too well to be re-animated by ſuch de- 


tenders. 


I: « The Republicans were informed of the re- 
treat of the army to the Peninſula of Quiberon, 
by their ſpies; they immediately advanced on 
Carnac, Provarnet, and St. Barbe. They drove 
M. De Vauban's diviſion before them, one part 
of which flung itſelf into the boats ſent by the 
Engliſh to ſave it, while the other retired in 
. diſorder through La Falaiſe. An innumerable 
| multitude of women and children accompanied 
them, purſued by the Republicans, who ad- 
vanced within reach of the guns of the fort. 
Theſe unhappy wretches were called Chouans. 


“ From the gth to the 15th, the two armies 
remained tranquil in their cantonments. They 
. ould 


E 

could diſtinctly perceive the numerous works the 
Republicans were erecting at St. Barbe. The 
difficulty of forcing them was ſeen to increaſe 
daily, and it was thought that the Generals, at 
length, conſidering their poſition in its true point 
of view, would ſtand on the defenſive, ſtrengthen 
the fort with unwearied activity, wait patiently 
for the ſuccours promiſed, and immediately an- 
nounce or decide for the re-embarkation, if the 
enemy, by their ſuperiority of number, ſhould, at 
laſt, e it neceſſary *. 


Ee Tnſtead of that, the military part was con- 

ducted with as little reflection as the adminiſtra- 
tive. Far from gaining the end propoſed, by 

retreating to the peninſula; viz. that of eſtab- 
liſhing order in the proviſions and diſtributions, 
the confuſion ſtill continued encreaſing with a 
terrible progreſſion. General Puiſſaye, by his 
continual teaſing, determined Sir John Borlaſe 
Warren to diſembirk, without loſs of time, all 
the proviſions that were on board the tranſports; 
and theſe proviſions deſtined for the uſe of the 
army, were diſtributed, and often ſtolen by the 
uſeleſs Chouans, who filled, or rather infeſted the 


| N 


*The long inactivity had given the enemy every oppor- 
tunity to entrench, and fortify themſelves cloſe to the Royal 
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army. 
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ESSAY VII. 


D' HERVILLY, on hs part, impatient- 
* ly ſuffered the enemy to blockade him 


in the peninſula: he well knew that ſuccours 


were ſent him from England, but he ſeemed diſ- 
turbed at the idea of ſeeing them arrive, without 

having previouſly obliged the enemy to abandon _ 
the fortifications. In the orders of the 15th, it 
was defired by De Puiſſaye that the troops 
ſhould hold themſelves in readineſs to march 
the ſame evening, and a plan of general attack 
was decided upon. | 


„Although the plan was very well conceived, 
it was either too late, or premature. A complete 


fucceſs would have anſwered no end; for ſhould _ 
they even ſucceed in diſlodging the enemy, then 
amounting to about 6,000 men (which could not 
be done without a conſiderable loſs) it would be 


ſtill neceſſary to return to the peninſula, until 


ſupport ſhould arrive, to be in a ſtate to reſiſt 
the increaſing ſtrength of the enemy. 


Os M. De 1 was en to 2 an 


important poſt; Re, with about 2,000 Chouans, 
diſembarked 


n 

| diſembarked towards midnight, at the fame point 
where the army landed on the 27th of June, to 
march to Mount St. Michael, and make himſelf 
maſter of it. Thence he was to continue his 


route in the front of Carnac, carefully avoiding 


the villages; to paſs between the Caſtle of Ker- 
gouliac and Plouarnel, and conſequently take 
the batteries and entrenchments of St. Barbe in 
the rear. This commiſſion, which appeared to 
be difficult, did not however preſent any great 
dangers; becauſe at the fame moment the army 
of the line was to attack by La Falaiſe, and en- 
5 gate the principal attention of the enemy. 


50 M. De Vauban was to fire a rocket on his 
diſembarking, two on his marching forward, and 

three if be ſhould be compelled to re-embark. 
He diſembarked, marched forward, and made the 


1 ſignals agreed on. No ſooner did the Chouans 


hear the firſt report of a muſquet, than they ran 
to re- embark with precipitation, ſwearing that 
they would go no farther, and returned to Qui- 
beron during the obſcurity of the night. It was 
impoſlible for Count D'Hervilly to be aware of 
this moyement, the three rockets, the lignal 
agreed on, not having been fired. 


« The whine guard of the Royal army en- 
gaged that of the Republican army a little before 
. day. 


day. The firing commenced, and the latter, 
according to their cuſtom retired. The columns 
continued to advance, and all the Republican 


army abandoned its camp and retired into its 
entrenchments. In this ſituation it was neceſſary 


to come to ſome decifion. M. De Rotalier, 


commandant of the artillery, and M. De Langlet, 
went up to Count D'Hervilly; the former pro- 
poſed cauſing the artillery to take a poſition to 

cover his attack, if he ſhould determine on at- 
tacking, or the pillage of the camp, if he ſhould 

advance no farther. They both joined in per- 
ſuadling him to confine to the latter object the 


operations of the day. Although the three 


rockets, which ought to have been fired, as the 
ſignal of M. De Vauban's re-embarking, had 


not been fired, it could not be doubted that his 


attack had failed, as the report of a fingle muſ- 
quet was not heard from the quarter of St. Barbe, 
and the enemy appeared very quiet in their en- 
trenchments. 


The young and brave Sombreuil, who had 
arrived the day before, joined thoſe two expe- 
rienced officers in perſuading M. D'Hervilly not 
toattack; and he ſeemed to yield to their advice, 


when at the very inſtant, imagining he ſaw diſor- > 


der among the enemy, he ordered the 8 
This diſorder was a ſtratagem. _ 
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- © The regiment of Hector was directed to 


move to the left, and to join the column of 
Du Dreſnai. It was during this movement, at 


the moment when the two columns of the right 


came oppoſite to the entrenchments, that they 
were thundered upon by a battery, which kept 
up ſuch a fire of grape ſhot as no military man 
ever remembered to have ſeen. In ſpite of all 
the valour of the officers, it was impoſſible for 


them to keep their ſoldiers to their duty, half of 
whom were already laid on the field of battle. 


They diſperſed, threw away their arms, their 
clothes, and even their ſhoes, to fly with greater 


ſpeed. The Marine Royale, out of ſeventy-two 


_ officers, had ſixteen killed, and fifty- five wound- 


* 


ed. Du Dreſnai alſo loſt a great number, among 


whom was its worthy lieutenant-colonel, who 
from Quiberon could ſee diſtinctly the towers of 
his caſtle, and whom the Republicans themſelves 
lamented. 47 | 


. D' Hervilly ſeeing the diſorder in the co- 


jumns of the right, had ſcarcely given the word 


of command for, © half round to the right,” when. 
. HS received a ſhot which paſſed through his body, 
and put him entirely out of condition for future 


action. The indiſpenſable precaution of nominat- 
ing a ſucceſſor in part of the command, had not 


been taken: nobody now knew to whom to apply 
for 


S 


a 
for orders; and the enemy's huſſars, ſupported by | 
two columns, which iſſued from their entrench- 
ments to purſue the Royal army, and impede its 
retreat, inſtantly threw the regiment Royal Louis 
into diforder, the only one which till then had 
preſerved a ſhadow of regularity. The greater 
part of the artillery had been abandoned, for want 
of horſes to draw it. Five pieces were in the 
hands of the enemy, who made uſe of them againſt 
the royal army itſelf; they were the only ones 
fired in its retreat; diſorder was at its height. 


M. De Sombreuil, who as yet was only 
known to the army by the brilliant reputation he 
had acquired on the continent, ſaw. no means of 
_ repairing the diſaſter, and coldly replied to an 
officer who conſulted him There is nothing to 
be done.” In fact, but for the gun-boats of the 
Engliſh, which thundered upon, and ſtopped the 
republican columns, all would have been irre- 
trievably loſt, and the enemy would have entered 
the fort along with the royal army. General 
Boiſſeau, captain of grenadiers in the regiment 
Royal Louis, ſuſtained with his company the ef- 
forts of the ſharp ſhooters, and protected the cloſe 
of the retreat. The troops, harraſſed and diſ- 
couraged, the regiments of Hector and Du Dreſ- 


nai reduced to half their number, re-entered the 
peninſula, 
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Peninſula, complaining that they had been led to 
. N 


M. D' Hervilly's ſevere wound prevented him 
from having any ſhare in the events ſubſequent _ 
to the affair of the 16th. He was carried off by 
his people on the morning of the 21ſt, and con- 
veyed on board the Anſon frigate, almoſt without 
the knowledge of any one, which was to land him 
in England. His friends, perhaps, will think 
that we have ſpoken too ſeverely of him, while 
his enemies will accuſe us of partiality. But we 
have no object but truth. This at leaſt is certain, 

that although we may blame ſome of M. D'Her- 
villy's military diſpoſitions, or accuſe him of errors 
into which he was fometimes betrayed by his 
natural vivacity, we are perſuaded his intentions 
were always pure, and that he failed only through 
too much ambition of doing well. 


„The troops bank returned very much diſ- 
concerted, after the affair of the 16th, deſertion 
took place among them, principally in the regi- 

ment Royal Louis; between the 16th and the 
20th, this regiment alone loſt 150 men. The 
place by which they deſerted was known; it was 
known that by wading through the ſea, at low 
| water, they got to a very great diſtance from the 
fort: ' theſe paſſages the Chouans might have been 
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employed to guard, being the kind of ſervice for 


which they were moſt fit; and yet it was not until 
the 19th that they were ſo employed. They ſtop- 
ped a corporal who was up to the neck in the 
ſea; he confeſſed that he was the laſt of 30 who 
had agreed to deſert; that they had no cauſe of 


complaint againſt their officers, and that their {ole 


inducement to deſertion was famine. 


“ Let this aofirer be compared with what we 


** ſaid above, and let it be aſked what De 


Puiſſaye and St. Morys were doing? The anſwer 
will be- they were living at head- quarters in all 


the ſtyle of. Aſiatic luxury. De Puiſſaye gave 


orders to a commiſſary to derange a whole ma- 
gazine, to find under the packages a net to catch 
fiſh for his table; relying upon what he himſelf 
called his fortunate ar. He did not even give 
himſelf the trouble of viliting the poſts; he was 
diſtributing croſſes of St. Louis, medals of merit, 
and brevets to the officers and ſoldiers who dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves on the 16th. By his ſo- 
vereign will, or rather aſſumed power, he uſurped 
the prerogative of the King; and he cauſed St. 


Morys to be proclaimed lord lieutenant and go- 
vernor general of all Brittany one of the higheſt 


honours in France, which formerly belonged to 


the Prince of Rohan. He cauſed to be given out 
in general orders, the news of fix advantages ob- 


tained | 


tained over the Republicans near Auray, in one 
day, by the army of the Chouans under the com- 
mand of M. de Tintiniac. Even the ſoldiers 
| themſelves laughed at theſe rhodomontades.” 


In this manner did theſe daſtardly chi, 

Morys and De Puiſſaye, amuſe themſelves at the 
expence of the blood and treaſure of this 

country. 8 8 | 


ESSAY VIII. 


O* the 17th the diviſion under the command 
> of Monſieur de Sombreuil was diſem- 
barked; it conſiſted of five regiments of infan- 
try, Salm, Damas, Behon, Rohan, and Peri- 
gord; amounting only to about 1000 men fit for 
duty ; but they were men to be depended upon, 
the greateſt part of whom had already diſtin- 


3 guiſhed themſelves on the continent; and every 


body lamented that they had arrived ſo late, or 
that they had not been waited for one day 
longer, and charged with turning the entrench- 
ments of St. Barbe. In fine, all eyes were fixed 
upon M. de Sombreuil; his fine turned figure, 
brilliant courage, the talents he had already diſ- 
R PN 
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played on the continent, conciliated all the ſuf- 
rages, all the wiſhes of the army. It was 
| hoped his taking the command of the troops of 
the line, to which his rank of Colonel in the 
Britiſh ſervice entitled him, would be given out 
in general orders. Nothing-of this was done; 
ſcarcely did his own divifion receive particular 
orders from him. Inſtead of that eſſential part 
of the ſervice to inſpire confidence in a Chief, 
Monſ. de Langlet, the adjutant quarter-maſter, 
continued to iſſue De Puiſſaye's enigmatical or- 
ders; and from that period, as was natural to 
' ſuppoſe would be the caſe, the uneaſineſs of the 
troops of the line was redoubled, as the errone- 
ous meaſures purſued by De Puiſſaye left them 
every thing to dread, as to the treatment they 
had to expect, ſhould they be Ro by 
the e 


His whole conduct during the diſaſtrous 
events of the 16th, renewed the apprehenſions of 
treachery—another of his agents had been ſtop- 
ped with diſpatches for General Hoche; in 
which it was rumoured he had reported the ex- 
tent of the force under his command, and the 
quantity of proviftions, ftores, and treaſures 
tanded at Quiberon, and even invited Hoche to 

come and view the fats, promiſing a friendly 
. reception as a brother, to co-operate in fo laud- 


able 


E ] 

able a cauſe, and aſſuring him he would find 
more than ſufficient to ſupply the coaleſced ar- 
mies for ſix months, &c. | 


This is ſtrongly corroborated by one of Gen. 
Hoche's declarations to his army on the 17th, 
viz. © This arrogant General, De Puiſſaye, has 
at laſt divulged the ſubſtance of his ſecret miſ- 
ſion to our diſtracted land. St. Morys, a well 

known impoſtor, a relation and colleague of 
De Calonne's, is ſent to be the agent in their 
chimerical plan of ſueceſſion to the crown in the 
female line. That poor deluded army of errants 
claim our pity ; they were born in the ſame ſoil 
with us! they are Frenchmen led aftray by the 


vicious and intereſted few of this vaſt nation. 


This is a freſh inſtance of the weakneſs that has 
brought on their misfortunes. — This ſame knave 
St. Morys (like his coadjutor De Calonne) have 
been long proſcribed by all parties in France, 
have been denounced traitors in all other coun- 
tries: they brought on the calamities which at- 
tended the Royaliſts in Champaigne—and yet, 
ſtrange to tell, they have committed their cavss, 
and the laſt ſtruggle, into the very ſame hands 
who have, under falſe pretexts, landed upon our 

coaſt and again betrayed them. This impoſtor, 
St. Morys, under the titles of Comte de Carriere, 


/ nrendant General and Cover nor * all Britanny, jointly 
with 


a] 


with De Puiſſaye, makes ov ertures to me to betray 


the cauſe for which we have ſo manfully fought 


and ſo often bled! (ſays he) I come inveſted 


* with full power to ſettle and form the new or- 
der of things, in which all thoſe who accele- 


rate my miſſion, and render great fervices, I 
© ſhall appoint to the moſt diſtinguiſhed employ-_ 


ments in the new Government, '&c. &c.— 
However tyrants and their intereſted tools may 
deprecate our efforts for Liberty, our Govern- 


ment and our Laws, 1s not this propoſition, and 


from ſuch wretches, an inſult even to the moſt 
inſignificant ſtate then how much more ſo to 


the French Republic ?—They aſk for a parley 


to concert upon our joint plans. of operation, 
and the moſt prudent ſteps to be taken with thoſe _ 


army. Well, we will indulge thoſe two treacher- 
ous cowards, we can but benefit by the parley, 
and then by our next viſit we will teach them to 
appreciate Republicans by our n to our 
enen la me. . 


Next day, the 18th, in the afternoon, De 
Puiſſaye, mounted on horſeback, accompanied 
by a number of his ſuit, under pretence of viſit- 


ing the different poſts, when, in la Falaiſe, an 


equal number of Republican officers alſo appear- 


ed, as if the rencontre had happened by hazard, 


Both 
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Both parties We to parley, although De 
Puiſſaye at firſt aſſumed the air of wiſhing to 
avoid a converſation, which was no doubt a 
ſcheme not to diſcover the previous corceſpotts 5 
dence with Hoche. io 
The Republicans prefaced the converſation 
by affecting to compaſſionate the fate of their 
priſoners. © All we deſire (ſaid they) i is, that 
you would treat our wounded as we treat yours 5 
we have torn our ſhirts to dreſs them. You 
have loſt a worthy officer, (added they) a Mon-- 
fleur Telouet—we regret. him much. Ma 


At length, _ Sint tliey erde at the 
| Knowledge of all that was important. They 
compared the anſwers with the reports of de- 
ſerters.—“ Did you really believe,” ſaid they, to 
the Comte de Contades, whom they ſeemed moſt 
to reſpett, knowing him to. be a good officer, 
and venerating the memory of his grandfather, 
the Marſhal, and with a ſeeming candour, © that 
with the few troops you have, you can conquer 
us, when 200,000 bayonets could 1 not ſucceed in 
the RPE 5 | | 


« It is not with bayonets,” replied M. Con- 
. tades, „ we hope to ſucceed, but by the force 
ot opinion, whole power you know ſo well. We 

have 


n 1 
have with us millious of money, and proviſions to 
maintain an army of forty thouſand men for fix 
months—come, therefore, and ſhare with us, 
like brothers, this money and theſe proviſions. 
M. De Puiſſaye has aſſured us you mean to 
unite with us!” <2 


It was propoſed to ſhake hands: the Republi- 

can officers refuſed being guilty of ſuch flagrant 

bad faith. © Not to-day, (ſaid they) we ſhall 
meet again: but you ſhould write to Tallien, he 
is at L'Orient ; you ſhould come to a right un- 
derſtanding with him.” — They ſeparated quite 

delighted with each other ;—the Republicans 1 
had good reaſon for being ſo. They promiſed 
| themſelves ſpeedy enjoyment, without dividing 
the treaſures brought to Quiberon, and which 
they brought to paſs the next day. 


ESSAY. 
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ESSAY IX. 


HE night of the 20th was moſt frightful 
_ weather, a moſt violent weſt wind, a beat- 


ing rain, one of thoſe ſeaſons which favours 
ſurpriſes, and which ought to make men keep 


themſelves more particularly upon their guard. 


Far from De Puiſſaye taking a ſingle addi- 
tional meaſure, even the ordinary meaſures ſeem 
—_ been neglefted. | 


The 8 of the foes was enerubect to M. de 
Falmont, its commandant, an Officer of En- 


gineers; two of the regiments lately arrived 


had the ordinary guard, and this guard, accord- 

ing to cuſtom, had been reinforced, about nine 
in the evening, by a half battalion of Royal 
Louis. It was the half battalion of the right 
of the firſt battalion which was this night on 
duty. | 


The troops were more occupied in ſeeking 


for ſhelter than in the vigilance ſo efſential 1 in 


eget a night. 


Some 
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Some officers of the guard ſaw a great num 


ber of patroles ; but theſe patroles were clothed 
in red, (red cloathing brought for the Chouans) 
gave the word, and paſſed freely. The enemy, 


conducted by deſerters, who were well acquaint- 
ed with the poſition of the fort, and the manner 
in which it was guarded, filing one by one at 
low water, and climbing up the rocks, had 
already reached the platform; and (a thing 


unheard-of) this poſt, which had been guarded 


with ſo much care on the 16th, had not a ſingle 


guard in it on the night of the 20th. Some 


artillerymen were aſleep without fire in the corps 
de garde: one of their officers heard a noiſe, 
and, at the moment of falling into the hands of 


the Republicans, already maſters of the platform, 


had only time to run to the cannon to fire three 
alarm guns. He could fire only two, the 
matches being extinguiſhed, and the powder 
wet. The lantern could not be hoiſted on the 
flag-ſtaff, becauſe it was already in poſſeſſion of 


the Republicans; and the Engliſh ſquadron 
ſeeing none of the ſignals agreed upon, was 


ignorant of what was paſſing, and made no 
movement. - 


The generale was ſucceſſively Beat in all the 
cantonments. The ſecond battalion of Royal 


Louis, which was in the neareſt village, arrived 
„ | -the 
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the firſt, with its Lieutenant-Colonel M. D' Atilly, 
at its head. The commandant of the fort, aſton- 
iſhed at the balls from the platform falling into 
the entrenchment, thought it was owing to ſome- 
miſtake; he went with the ſecond company of 
grenadiers of Royal Louis upon the glacis, cried 
Vive la Roi! and told the troops in the platform 
that they were under a miſtake. 


The Republicans ue by th cry of Vive la 
Republique! and perſuaded the grenadiers to join 
them, promiſing them their lives, and the cowards 
laid down their arms. About fifteen of them, faith- 
ful to their honour and their oath, retired with 
their officers, and received the fire of the Re- 
publicans, and of their late comrades. Then it 
was that M. D' Atilly received three balls which 
decided his fate; he was carried to his quarters, 
but died before he got thither. The enemy's co- 
lumns were advancing in the mean time along the 
beach, or rather in the ſea. Their column of 
the left was up to the neck in it, with the inten- 
tion of turning the fort entirely on the right, 
when the fire of a battery of three guns, well 
ſerved, threw this column into diſorder, and 
forced it to abandon its plan, to croſs the beach, 
and join the right column. They continued to 
advance, and to make themſelves maſters of the 
intrenchmenta, chaſing the troops before them as 
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they came up; one party capitulated and laid 
down their arms; another covered the retreat 
by a conſtant fire; while the Chouans, ſome 


wounded, and the officers, whoſe ſoldiers had ca- 
pitulated, embarked in the boats they found on 


the ſhore, and with much difficulty gained the 
Engliſh ſhips. M. de Rotalier, de Contades, Da- 


mas, and many others, were empioyed to the laſt 


moment in ſtopping the enemy. They were at 


laſt driven to the ſea. Thoſe who were on horſe- 
back attempted to ſave themſelves by ſwimming. 
M. de Rotalier and de Contades, ſaved themſelves 
by this means; Damas, with Adjutant-General 
Langlet periſhed. M. de Sombreuil, whoſe di- 
viſion was cantoned at the greateſt diſtance, could 
take no poſition but that of a mill before St. Ju- 
lien, at the bottom of the peninſula. He there 
ſtopped the enemy for an inſtant, then retired into 


the new fort, and being at length compelled to 


ſurrender for want of, ammunition, he advanced 
towards the Republican officer, ſaying, © I aſk 
« nothing for myſelf—1 ſurrender—do with 'me 


as you pleaſe. I aſk only the lives of the 


« brave men I have the honour to command, and 
ce who, as well as myſelf, are the victims of Here 
ce fidy « and cowardice.” 


The Riphblican General promiſed more than 
he could perform, left him his arms, and doubt- 
| leſs 


1 

leſs felt himſelf more honoured by having ſuch 
a priſoner, than by all the ſucceſs of the day. 
Some individuals of this diviſion effected their 
eſcape, but the number was very trifling. De 
Puiſſaye, unworthy of the name of commander, 
ſince he appeared no where, embarked the firſt 
of his army at four in the morning, and till he 
ſtepped into the boat, he employed himſelf with 
St. Morys, the Intendant-General, in getting off 


the gold intruſted to them, which they afterwards 


ſhared between them; and, inſtead of affording. 
the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance in the retreat, the only no- 
tice they took, was to enquire and ſearch for 
their own friends among the number that had 
eſcaped. Of 5000 troops of the line, jt hardly 
amounted to 500. The Chouan women and 
children eſcaped nearly in the ſame proportion. 
The wounded officers and ſoldiers who had the 
good fortune to be carried off, amounted to about 
150.— Through the cowardice of De Puiſſaye, 
and his colleague, the Republicans preſſed on ſo 
rapidly to the ſhore, that the Biſhop of Dol, and 
many of the higher order of the clergy, fell into 
their hands. —Upwards of 6000 ſouls periſhed 
through the perfidy of thoſe wretches, who had 


e be ae our miniſters. 


The inet did not ol here—th Biſhop of 


| Dol, Comte Sombreuil, the grand Vicar of Dol, 
| Charles 


: „ 
Charles de Broglio, 378 noble Emigrants, and 
1276 ſoldiers and Chouans, were condemned by a 
Military Commiſſion, and were ſhot. 


During an interval of ſeveral days, all thoſe 
who had eſcaped on board the fleet were in the 


moſt painful anxiety for the fate of thoſe who had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. Even the 


Britiſh ſailors, with unuſual feeling for a French- 
man, expreſſed their noble generoſity by their 
valiant offers to land and ſave the brave victims 
of traitors. De Puiſſaye and St. Morys were of 
very different feclings, and wound up the whole 
buy a comic farce.—They cauſed themſelves and 
friends, with the Britiſh gold, to be landed on the 
land of Houat, and there lived in true Aſiatic 
luxury: St. Morys in getting into the boat fell 
\ overboard into the ſea, catched cold, and died of a 
fever upon the iſland. When upon his death- bed, 
he ordered, that when dead, his body ſhould be 
laid in ſtate, and buried with all the funeral pomp _ 
of the Intendant and Governor General, which 
actually took place, and all this at the expence 
of Old England. 1 , 


ESSAY 


} 
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O elucidate our aſſertions, that upwards of 
two millions ſterling, beſides the human 


blood, had been ſacrified to the uncontrolled 


will of two ſuch deſpicable wretches as St. Morys 


and De Puiſſaye, we need only compare the 


eſtimates of the ſtores which fell into the hands 
of the enemy, with the bulk of the gold which 
was ſent out of this country, when the ſum 
of two millions will appear to be far below the 
loſs which England ſuſtained. We do not find 
by the ſeveral reports of Tallien, Blade, Hoche, 
Lamoine, or the Commiſſaries of the Army, that 
any other money than the falſe aſſignats had fallen 
into their hands; but they all ſeem to agree in 
valuing the ſtores alone (ſo cowardly abandoned) 
at forty millions of livres—about one million ſeuen 


hundred thouſand frounds fterling. 


In one of the details of the expedition ſent to 
England, it was ſtated © that for ten days previous 
to the cataſtrophe, all hands were laboriouſly 
employed in landing ſtores, proviſions, arms, 
clothing, &c. &c.—There was ſcarcely a boat 
belonging to the fleet of tranſports, or the co- 
| vering 
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vering ſquadron, but what was engaged in the 
above ſervice. The Commander in Chief (but 
with very little foreſight) during the time em- 
ployed in carrying the ſaid buſineſs into execu- 
tion, exerted himſelf much, apparently as if he 
could not get them landed faſt enough; as the 
whole fell into the hands of the enemy, of courſe 
the loſs to this country muſt. be great beyond 
conception, &c.— and the following extract of 
the Report, made the day after the defeat, july 
22d, by Foucault, Commiſſary of War, will be | 
found to correſpond with the accounts ſtated i in 
Fn 


« I have ſpent the whole of this day in tra- 
verſing the peninſula of Quiberon, which con- 
tains an enormous quantity of warlike ſtores of 
every deſcription. The proviſions that have 
been abandoned by the enemy, will be ſufficient 
for the ſupply of the captors for at leaſt fix 


months: arms, clothes, accoutrements, harneſs _ 


and camp equipages, are too numerous to ſpe- 
cify in an inventory. There appears to be 
enough of every article requiſite 7 equi an army 
of 40,000 men, with a firofuortionate number of 
cavalry and artillery ;—wine, oil, rum, vinegar, 
brandy, rice, ſalt meat, dried fiſh, ſoap, ſugar, lo- 
bacco, tea, coffee, biſcuits and flour, are in ſuch abun- 


dance, that unleſs they are removed to the interior, 
they 


E us 1 


they not only riſk to be ſſroiled, but OUR $01.D1ERS 


MAY BECOME ENERVATED BY LUXURY. 


« As I apprehend it is not your intention to 


leave this valuable acquiſition of ſtores in this 


quarter, ſo contiguous to the Britiſh fleet, I ſhall. 


take care to give directions for the collection of 
every vehicle that can be procured, in order to 


remove them to ſuch places as you may chuſe to 
appoint. Let me know with all convenience, 
whether I may not forward the biſcuits and ſalt 


proviſions to Port St. Malos, Breſt, L'Orient, 
and the other ſea-ports along the coaſt. Mean- 
while, I think we cannot do better than regale 


our army with the luxuries they have acquired, 
and convey what is neceſſary for the ſupply of 


Vannes, and other garriſons in the .neighbour- 
hood. 


„We have got poſſeſſion of ſeveral veſſels 
laden with corn and rice, which we cannot ſuf- 
fer to incur the hazard of being captured in 
their paſſage to any of our own ports. In what 
manner would you wiſh their cargoes to be 
diſtributed? Shall I ſend part to Rennes, and 
other places adjacent? In my opinion, it would 
be moſt adviſable to ſend them to towns that 


ſtand moſt in need of ſupplies. I beg you will 
ſignify your intention upon this ſubje& ; and, 
7 1 above 
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1 
above all, ſend as many carts and waggons as 
you can procure. The drivers will receive an 
ample recompenſe for their trouble; and the 
only article they need to bring along with them, 


| is fodder for their horſes,” Kc. 


| Extract of a * from LAMOINE, General of Bri- 
gade, to General Hocne, dated Head-quarters at 
St. Pierre, * . July 2 * 


1 FAO! ſent you, ive to cuſtom, the 
priſoners, who, in the courſe of the night, were 
picked up by the patroles. The commiſſaries 
of war, and all the agents of government on the 
ſpot, are buſied in taking inventories of the cap- 
tured flores and proviſions, which are ſo nu- 
merous and detached, that their taſk cannot be 
accompliſhed in leſs than a fortnight; indeed if 
they were collected in one magazine, I doubt 
exceedingly whether ſour thouſand carts would 
be ſufficient to remove the firoviſions alone, 
to a moderate diſtance, in the courſe of a 
month. A rough eſtimate has been made of 
their value, which exceeds forty-eight millions 
of livres, excluſive of the warlike ſtores. _ This 
valuable acquiſition ought to be removed as 
ſoon as poſlible, to prevent deterioration. If 
you may judge of the object of the enemy from 
the ſtate of their magazines, it mult have been a 

monſtrous 


. | 
monſtrous cal culation of ſome of thoſe Quixotic 
Heroes who amaze and diſgrace the Engliſh Na- 
tion! and may now be conſidered as the clofing 
ſcene of the civil war in the Vendee and Chou- 
ants, and the laſt deſperate effort of the Emi- 
grants. I wiſh you would come to the ſpot 
yourſelf, and I am ſure you will admit that my 
report 1s not t EXAggET ated. 


N. B. We have among other things whole 
, caſks of aſſignats. The ſoldiers amuſe themſelves 
in making bonfires of them. Several loads have 
been brought to me, which I believe are all that 
have eſcaped the flames. They are fabricated 
ſo nicely, and with ſuch art, that the difference 
between them and the real ones, is not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by a common obſerver. ' Tell me 
whether you think I ought to deſtroy themior 
ſend them to the Repreſentatives of the People. 
None, I am confident, have got into circulation, 
ſo that neither our currency, nor our territories, 
ſhall in this attempt be contaminated by thy ma- 


chinations of the Britiſh. . 
(Signed): e 2 80 r 


« ] pledge myſelf for the veracity of the con- 

tents of the above letters. The diſaffected, I 
expect, will accuſe me of having made a wanton 
: ſacrifice of men in getting poſſeſſion of Fort Pen- 
.. thievre; 
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thievre; to their calumnies I oppoſe facts, and 


refer them 7o the urgency of the occaſion, and the ob- 


Jett of our offionents. How great, vile enemy, 


ought to be your deſpair on hearing of the de- 
feat of your DESPICABLE and DAsSTARDLY Eis- 


$ARIES? What unprecedented ſyſtem (with ci- 


vilized nations in war) will you next adopt? 


(Signed) L. Hocus, Commander i in Chief.“ 


On the 25th, Tallien in bis report to the Con- 


vention, the ſame as did Gen. Hoche in his nar- 


rative of operations, ſtates, © amongſt immenſe 


magazines of all ſorts of proviſions, luxuries, and 


warlike ſtores that have fallen into our hands, 
the commiſſaries and agents employed have al- 


ready made an inventory of 70,000 muſkets— 


150,000 pair of ſhoes, and clothing complete 
for 40,000 men, &c. And Hoche concludes, 
by erroneouſly addrefling the following obſerva- 


tions to Mr. Pitt, inſtead of dedicating them · to 
the rea] Quixotic authors of that expedition. 


« See, now, Mr. Pitt, the reſult of your three 


years preparations ! what ſentiments do you next 


think of inſpiring into thoſe whom your numer- 
ous armaments could not fave from national 


' vengeance? Aſk De Puiſſaye (who haſtened to 


re-embark at the ſound of the firſt muſket) whe- 


ther the ruin of the Republicans! is as eaſy to be 
effected 


effected on their own ſoil as in your eabinet ?— 
Mr. Pitt, there is an avenging God; and you 
crimes ſhall be puniſhed. 


E 


e I. Henze 


There is little doubt but both the reports of 


Foucault and Lamoine were made appear to 
the greateſt advantage; but it is certain that 


they came very near the deſcription wrote to 


England by a Britiſh Officer on the ſpot. 


ESSAY XL. 
O, ſi ach dl 7 aceful traitors, arrant cowards, d 
bad men as Calonne, St. Morys, and De 


Puiſſaye, too ſtrong reprobation cannot be ex- 
preſſed; nor can too great light be thrown upon 


the horrid cataſtrophe which theſe. wretches 
were ſanctioned to bring about. 


Since the revolution, it is generally known that 


Calonne and St. Morys have been inſeparably 


attached, as neceſſary to each other, to carry on 


their nefarious and rapacious ſpeculations, and 
have profeſſed every principle, and adopted the 
different ſyſtems. of politics, 


St. 
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St. Morys ſingular talents in fine engraving, 
and /rinting the paper currency of any country, 
was as neceſſary to Calonne, as his diplomatic 
intrigue was requiſite to obtain a privileged 
currency, as for want of that occaſioned St. 


Morys ſpeedy flight from different nations, to- 
eſcape being decorated with the artiſt's order, 


le cordon gris; and there are the {trongeſt reaſons 


to believe that he and his family have been the 
authors of the late dangerous attack ion our : 


credits, as it lately came out upon a law-ſuit, that 
Calonne and St. Morys, when at Coblentz, ſent 
to England for different Engliſh Bank Notes, 


(no doubt as models.) However of this, per- 
haps, young St. Morys has given a full account 


to the French Republic, as he has lately re- 


turned with his family to Paris. And, ſtrange 


as it may appear, this very ſame young St. 


Morys, who was his father's greateſt aſſiſtant in 


the Falſe Aſſignat Manufactory, his agent in diſ- 


tributing them in all nations, and whoſe vigi- 


lance in their negociation more injured the 
Republican credit than did all the combined 
efforts of the Emigrants who aſſiſted in the 
ſame prattices; yet this ſame Charles St. Morys 
(fort diſant Comte de Carrier), with De Calonne's 
niece, have lately returned, and are re-inſtated 
in their ill-gotten property in France. To be 
ure we ſhould conſider he is the nephew of that 


faithful 
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faithful miniſter, able financier, the virtuous negu- 


ciator, and. ſleady politician Calonne, who probably 
in endeavouring to get himſelf reinſtated, had more 
reaſons than one for his late trip to Hamburgh. 


There is. hardly a doubt, from young St. 


Morys early experience in bis father's talents, he 
has gone to France the fore-runner to make terms 
for himſelf and uncle, through a certain circulat- 
ing medium reſulting from their fine art. 


As to the hireling tool De Puiſſaye, what more 
could be expected of him than what he did? 
Indeed, no man but a wretch of his principles 
would have undertaken or underſtood the office 
he filled, to betray and ſacrifice thouſands for 
the ſake of ſerving. the ambitious views of the 
partizans of De Calonne's new ſyſtem; but what 
heavy reſponſibility muſt be attached to thoſe 
miniſters who employed them; and what ſhame is 
not due to thoſe falſe friends who uſhered them 


in? It was well known to Miniſters that De Puiſ- 
ſaye was a man of the worſt of principles, very 
much reſembling thoſe of Calonne, as in the 
courſe of the Revolution he had occaſionally 
ated the parts of Conſtitutionaliſt, Republican, 


Federaliſt, and at all other times either Jacobin 
or Royaliſt, as opportunity ſerved, —Miniſters 


alſo 
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alſo were informed, in the moſt direłt manner, 
what De Puiſſaye and St. Morys would do with 


the money intruſted to them; but this warning 
did not prevail to ſave upwards of two millions 
laviſhed by ſuch wretches, 


After the cataſtrophe at Quiberon, and the 


s death of St. Morys—De Puiſſaye, to avoid the 
crafty intrigues of Calonne making himſelf the 


ſcape-goat, relanded in Brittany, with a prodigious 
ſum of our gold; and as a farther proof of his prin- 


ciples, his connections, and the uſe he made of 
| the money, he remained quiet, hving in luxury, 
and in open friendſhip with the enemy, whilſt the 


loyal partizans for the cauſe he pretended to 
head were ſacrificed. Charette and Stofflet were 


of the number. After all this, would it not 
rather appear, that however deſtructive the con- 
du@ of De Puiſſaye was to the re-eſtabliſhment of 


the ancient government of France,—yet by no 
means the failure of the pretended obje of the 
expedition was diſagreeable to thoſe miniſters 
who joined in protecting the projectors and exe- 


cutors of it, fince Calonne can, on all occaſions, 
command their influence in his favour: And 


that De Puiſſaye has full aſcendancy over the 
War Miniſter; and that in ſpite of his bad ac- 


tions, he now, from this country, enjoys about 
eighteen 


FT ws} 
_ eighteen hundred a year, grant4d as a reward for 
his ſignal ſervices, which the following letter will 
better explain, and prove the eee not to 

be exaggerated: | 


10 S JOHN WARREN, 


Commander of the Engll N Heer, on board the Po- 
MONA, under Fort Eee 


„ anl. June , 
, | 


41 was far from expecting that it would have 


been my lot to ſend you a detail of the events 
which took place on the fatal day that brought 


me hither, and to have a ſevere examination in- 
ſtituted on the conduct of the falſe and daſtardly 
traitor who has ruined our cauſe. M. De Puiſ- 
ſaye, having ordered me to take a poſition in 
which I was to await his orders, took the ſingular 
precaution of haſtening to a ſhip which he ſecured 
for his retreat, and thus abandoned to their hard 


deſtiny a multitude of victims whom he ſacrificed. - 


The garriſon of their fort having been forced, 


and the left wing of the diviſion being already 


Formed, the only reſource that remained was pre- 
| cipitately 
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_ elpitately to re-embark, which was nearly render- 


ed impracticable by the proximity of the enemy. 
The regiments of Hervilly and of Dreſnai, aban- 


doned or maſſacred their officers. The greater 


part of the ſoldiers, judging fo bad a poſition deſ- 


perate, diſperſed into the country. 1 found my- 


felf hemmed in by the rock, at the extremity of 
the iſland, with 200 or 300 gentlemen, and a few 
of the men, who till remained faithful to us, who 
were left unprovided with cartridges, none having 


been furniſhed but to the guards of the fort, not- 


withſtanding repeated requeſts on my part; no 


doubt but M. De Puiſſaye had his own reaſons to 
_ juſtify this conduct, which, we hope, he will con- 


deſcend to explain. 


« A number of veſſels that fill remained on 


the coaſt might have afforded me the diſgraceful 
retreat which M. de Puiſſaye fo vigilantly ſeized ; 
but the dereliction of my companions in arms 
would have been far more ſhocking to me than 
the lot which awaits me (I believe to-morrow 
morning). I am bold to ſay, I deſerved a better ; 
and this you will acknowledge, together with all 


thoſe who know me, if chance will ever permit 
any of the companions of my misfortune to reveal 


to the world the myſteries of this fatal, this un- 


exampled du. 
cc The 
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L 
The conſternation of an undiſciplined and 
diſorderly body of men, deſerted by their com- 


mander, in whom implicit confidence had been 


placed, rendered it impoſſible, from his ſtupid 


ſecurity, to take thoſe meaſures for the general 
ſafety which he ſo providently ſecured for him- 
. 


“Thus bereft of every reſource, I agreed to a 
capitulation, in order to ſave what could not 
eſcape; and the general cry of the army gave 


me to underſtand that every Emigrant would be 


made a priſoner and ſpared, like the others; but 
that I alone would be excepted. 


„Many will fay, what could he do? Some 
will anſwer, he ought to have died. Doubtleſs I 


ſhall die; but as I remained the only perſon to 
watch over the lot of thoſe who, the evening 
before, had twenty leaders, I could only exert 
what efforts were left in my power, and theſe 


were ineffectual. Thoſe who left me no other 
to adopt, might reſcue me from this reſponſi- 
bility. 


EI make no doubt but that the daſtard will 
endeavour to give ſome colour to his flight; but 
[ call on vou by the laws of honour to communi- 


cate this letter to the Public; and, no doubt, Mr. 
1 Windham 
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* Windham will . ſo ek as to bd to 1t the 


E 3 letter I addreſſed to him from Plymouth. Fare- 
__ GO well! I bid you farewell with that calmneſs 


: which can alone reſult from purity of conſcience, 
and the eſtimation of all the brave men who at | 
preſent ſhare my misfortune, and who prefer it 
to the eſcape of the coward, who, not having 
courage to fight with us, ought at leaſt to ave 
forewarned me: that eſteem I value as a pledge 
of immortality. | fall a victim to his cowardice, 
and to the force of thoſe arms that were for a 
length of time not unfortunate to me. In this 
laſt moment I derive a ſource of enjoyment, f if 
any can be taſted in a fituation like mine, from 
the eſteem of my companions in misfortune, and 
that of the enemy by whom we are conquered. 
Farewell! Farewell! all the world! 


m, Sin, 
Vour obedient Servant, 


«© Count ChARLES DE SOMBREUIL.” 


